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The March of the News 


'N NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


: battle in the Senate over the Supreme 
Court issue is on. It got under way last 
Tuesday when Majority Leader Robinson moved 
to make the issue the “unfinished business” of 
the upper house and served notice that no other 
measure would be considered until it was dis- 
posed of. 


Notice was served at the same time to the op- 
position that Administration forces would re- 
sist to the utmost any effort to prevent a vote 
through filibuster tactics. The Senate would be 
kert in continuous session if necessary, the op- 
position was told, to break any filibuster. 


The substitute proposal under which one 
new Supreme Court justice would be appointed 
each year for each justice over 75 who does not 
choose to retire, was offered by Administration 
strategists as an amendment to the original six- 
justice plan reported adversely by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


AN INTER-PARTY CONFLICT 

an eleventh hour effort to avoid an open in- 
ter-party controversy on the floor of the Sen- 
ate was made by President’ Roosevelt. Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, recognized leader of the 
opposition, was called to the White House for 
a talk with the President shortly before the 
question was to come before the Senate. The 
meeting was futile. 


Not in years have visitors in the Senate gal- 
leries heard a more acrimonious debate than 
that which raged from that time on without any 
indication of early termination when recess was 
taken over the week-end. Aiding and abetting 
the Administration forces, Senator Pittman, of 
Nevada, president pro tem in the chair in the 
absence of Vice President Garner, served notice 
by his rulings that Senate rules would be 
strictly invoked to prevent dilatory tactics on 
the part of the opposition. 


THE HOUSE MARKS TIME 

The House continued to mark time last week 
awaiting the outcome of the court fight in the 
Senate. All the regular appropriation bills 
have been passed—incidentally they provide for 
Government spending of about seven billion 
dollars in this fiscal year—and no effort is be- 
ing made to put through any important legisla- 
tion until the court fight is over. A tentative 
agreement was reached late in the week for the 
House to take a series of three-day recesses— 
longer recesses are not permitted one house 
when the other house is in session. 


House approval was given last week to a bill 
authorizing expenditure of $50,000,000 for aux- 
iliary naval vessels. The measure has been ap- 
proved by the Senate but must go back for ac- 
tion on House amendments. Congress already 
has appropriated nearly a billion dollars for na- 
tional defense purposes for this fiscal year. 


BOON TO FEDERAL EMPLOYES 

The House voted last week to eliminate the 
last vestige of the 1933 Economy Act by repeal- 
ing the so-called “marriage clause” which re- 
stricted employment of married couples in the 
Government service. This clause was originally 
adopted on the theory that the Government 
should set an example of job spreading by not 
permitting both husband and wife to work. 


Joy of Government employes at this boon 
from Congress was tempered by a White House 
announcement that all executive departments 
and agencies were being called on to save at 
least 10 per cent in their appropriations so the 
Government might cut expenditures about $400-, 
000,000 and possibly balance its budget. Em- 
ployes feared this order might mean reducing | 
the personnel until the President gave assur- | 
ance that no employe would be “fired.” 


The way was paved for Senate action on the 
legislation most desired by the Administration 
after the court bill is disposed of, when the 
Education and Labor Committee reported favor- 
ably a revised wage and hour bill, scrapping | 


controversial Section 5 which called for vast | 
discretionary powers on wages and hours. The | 
House Labor Committee begins hearings on the | 
bill this week. The President said at one of 
his press conferences that he was hopeful of 
favorable action on the wage and hour bill. 


On all other phases of the labor situation the 
President maintained discreet silence. At both 
his press conferences during the week he re- 
fused to comment on published reports that he 
had “split” with John L, Lewis, the CIO leader, 
and he also declined to discuss statements by 
two of his Cabinet members, Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins and Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
in condemning some of the methods being em- 
ployed by CIO union organizers. 


All other Washington being 
dwarfed for the time being by what is happen- 
ing in the Senate. 
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Nation's Peacetime Defense Budget Rises * 
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To Record Heights as Rest of World Arms 


tee United States, along with the other 
countries of the world, is spending more 
| for national defense than ever before in peace 
time. 
| The pictogram above shows that expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ended June 30 were 
two-thirds greater than in 1927 and in 1917, 
the latter a year when entry into the World 
War swelled armament costs to twice the an- 
nual average during the preceding decade. Ap- 
propriations for national defense in the fiscal 
year now beginning are even greater, totaling 
$942,000,000. 
In 1936, the latest year for which figures are 


| available, the United States ranked third in to- 


tal expenditures for armament. Since then 
Great Britain and France have greatly ex- 
panded their defense appropriations, relegating 
this country to fifth place in the armaments 
race. 

Armament expenditures by the major powers 
last year, the Foreign Policy Association esti- 
mates, in the order of their size were: Soviet 


| Russia, $2,963,000,000; Germany, $2,600,000,- 
| 000; United States (fiscal 


year 1937), $934,- 
000,000; Italy, $870,000,000; Great Britain, 
$847,000,000; France, $716,000,000, and Japan, 


| $307,000,000. 


PEACE DOES NOT HALT COST 

Ever since the World War period, the trend in 
armament outlays by this country has been 
upward for the past two decades, although there 
have been wide fluctuations because of a some- 
what erratic policy as to naval construction. 

During the six years between 1929-34 this 
country spent far more on armaments than any 


| other, with a total outlay of four billion dollars 


for the period. Since then it has spent almost 


| three billion more. 


Yearly appropriations for national defense 
averaged about $700,000,000 from 1929 to 
1933, then dropped in 1934 because of the short- 
lived economy drive, rose by $170,000,000 in 
1935 and again by another $200,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1936 to about the present level as a 
direct result of the collapse of disarmament 
and troubled conditions in Europe and the Far 
East. 

Today this country is spending four times 
as much for national defense as it spends for 
furniture, twice as much as it spends for men’s 
clothing and nearly twice as much as it spends 
for boots and shoes. 

Outlays for armaments are equal to five- 
sixths of all wages and salaries in the mining 
industry, nearly equal to all work relief wage 


+ 


payments, are equal to one-half of all wage and # War, when all Europe was described as a series 


salary payments by all public utilities and are 
equivalent to nearly one-third of all such pay- 
ments in the retail stores of the nation. 

Another move in Congress’ consideration of 
legislation dealing with national defense was 
taken last week when the House approved a bill 
authorizing expenditure of $50,000,000 for con- 
struction of auxiliary naval vessels. 

The measure now goes to the Senate for con- 
sideration of House changes. Earlier the Sen- 
ate approved a somewhat similar bill. 

All the countries of the world in 1936, ac- 
cording to figures compiled the Foreign 
Policy Association, spent eleven billion dollars 
in war Much more, it is esti- 
mated, is being spent this year. Put to con- 
structive use, the money spent in 1936 could 
have built engineering projects equivalent to 
27 Panama Canals. 


ALL THE WORLD IS DOING IT 


World outlays to build cannon and battle- 
ships and to man armies and navies have tripled 
since 1933, and have doubled since 1934. 


by 


preparations. 


Total expenditures for arms are now far in 
excess of those in the years before the World 
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of armed camps. 

National defense outlays in the 60 principal 
countries which contain all but a comparatively 
total 
four times as much annually as in 1913, just 
before Europe was swept the “War to 
End Wars.” Standing armies of the world 
march and counter-march with forces contain- 


unimportant part of all armed forces, 


into 


ing one million more men than in that year. 

Even smaller European powers are engaging 
in cestly defense programs to protect their neu- 
trality. Holland and Belgium, for example, are 
building fortifications on their frontiers border- 
ing on Germany; and Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land are reorganizing their military and air 
forces. 

During the last five years the 60 major coun- 
tries spent 32 billion dollars for national de- 
fense. This is a sum equivalent to half the en- 
tire national income of the United States last 
year. 

Events of the last year have speeded the 
arms race which began in 1934 with the break- 
down of the disarmament conference of that 
year. 

Great Britain abandoned her policy of de- 
pending on the League of Nations and the ideal 
of collective security and embarked on a huge 
armament program to cost seven and a half 
billion dollars over a period of five years. 

Navies all over the world enlarged their con- 
struction programs as the signatory powers 
scrapped the remnants of the Washington 
Naval Treaty of 1921 and its effort to bring 
about permanent naval limiiations. 


BIG SLICE OF EVERY 1AX DOLLAR 

Warfare in Spain threatened and still threat- 
ens to flare beyond the confines of civil war, in- 
volving all Europe in a major conflagration. 

All these developments were preceded by 
even more fundamental! disruptions of the status 
quo of the world. These included Germany’s 
formal repudiation of the military clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty, Germany’s reoccupation 
of the Rhineland, the failure of collective ac- 
tion to prevent Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia and 
Japan’s seizure of Manchuria and her creation 
of the new vassal state of Manchoukuo. 

And as a consequence the burden of arma- 
ments grows heavier. Italy and Germany are 
spending about 50 cents out of every dollar in 
their budgets for arms; France is spending 30 
cents out of every dollar; Soviet Russia, 21 
cents; Great Britain, 20 cents, and the United 
States, 13 cents. 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


RESENT prospects point to a decision by 
Congress on the Court change plan within a 
reasonable time. 


Odds are now slightly better than 50-50 that 
the substitute proposal will be approved. This 
plan would add one Supreme Court justice a 
year for each present justice over 75 with the 
Court to return to nine justices as those above 
75 retire. 


Unless public reaction is more pronounced 
than it has been, a majority of the Senate prob- 
ably will accept the substitute plan in event 
of a vote. If public reacts strongly against it, 
substitute plan may be modified by Senate to 
exempt present members of the Court from its 
terms. 


Senate approval of Court plan would be fol- 
lowed by House rules rigidly limiting debate, 
with chances of a vote and approval far better 
than ever. 


Greatest uncertainty at the moment is whether 
proposal will reach a vote in the Senate. Rigid 
rules of procedure, most drastic since war days, 
probably will wear out a filibuster. 


SHOULD LOG JAM BREAK 
President’s pet legislative plans remain 
backed up behind Court battle. If that battle is 
endless the White House program for this ses- 
sion probably will go by the boards. August 15 
is now spoken of as earliest likely adjournment 
date, with September 1 the most popular guess. 


Assuming the Senate reaches a vote on the 
Court plan, Jatest shifts suggest following out- 
look for “pet” measures: 


Rather quick approval of new wage and hour 
plan. Senators have trimmed down controls to 
bare minimum wage and maximum hour basis, 
with labor standards board not to set minimums 
above 40 cents an hour or maximums below 40 
hours a week. This change has removed much 
labor and employer objection. 


Fair chance for enactment of much modified 
plan of Government reorganization confined 
largely to giving President six new assistants 
and remodelling civil service and comptroller- 
general’s office. No executive control over in- 
dependent semi-judicial agencies such as ICC 
and Federal Trade Commission or Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Better than even chance that the House will 
pass crop insurance bill already approved by 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Underwood & Underwood 
CALLING ALL STARS 
President Roosevelt photographed as he threw out 
the first ball at the American League-National 
League All Stars game played in Washington. With 
the President are (left to right), his son, James 
Roosevelt, and Clark Griffith, owner of the Wash- 
inton Senators. 
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The Historic Struggle 
Over Court ‘Packing’ 


Substitutes and the ‘battalion of 


death.’ Strategy of both sides in 
Senate. Some probable results of 
battle. 


‘(HAT happens when an irresistible political force 

meets an immovable political object? 

The country seems about to find out. It got a 
first glimpse in the League of Nations days. At 
that time a Senate “battalion of death” caused 
honors to go to the immovable object of opposition. 

Now a new test is about to occur, with the Su- 
preme Court bearing the brunt. When the crash 
comes, reputations will be made ana shattered, 
political debris will be left scattered about and the 
course of government policy may be changed. 

Again, to date, honors have gone to the opposi- 
tion. 

In the first test, the irresistible force represented 
by Mr. Roosevelt's plan to add one new Supreme 
Court Justic for each one now over 70 years of age, 
met an immovable object in the majority of Senate 
Judiciary Committee and was cracked up. 

With trimmings removed, and provision for only 
one new Justice a year for each one over 75 who 
stays on the bench, this revised plan is moving 
toward a test in the full Senate. 


CHECKING FILIBUSTERING 


Senator Joseph Robinson, Majority Leader of the 
Senate, himself prominently mentioned for the ex- 
isting vacancy on the Supreme Court bench, is di- 
recting the President's force in close cooperation 
with the White House and with Senate sides. They 
moved during the past week to resurrect Senate 
rules running back through the years to limit 
tactics of delay that might be used by the opposi- 
tion. (See “Congress Week,” page 4.) 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, a former supporter of the President, is direct- 
ing the opposition force in cooperation with a group 
of Senate Democrats, including Senators O’Mahoney, 
McCarran and Burke. Their tactics call for delay 
and an effort to rally support from the country 
to bulwark their position. 

The Administration leader 
ponents: 

“I will know when you turn from debater into a 
filibusterer,, and then, as the old saying goes, it will 
be ‘dog eat dog.’” . 

The crack-up for one side or the other will come 
over the issue of the Supreme Court membership. 

If the immovable objective of opposition gives 
way, President Roosevelt will be permitted to make 
one appointment a year for each Justice over 75 
years of age, but with the Court to return to a 
membership of nine as each Justice above that 
age retires. Retirement of Justice Van Devanter 
last May 31 gives the President one appointment, 
regardless of the fate of the present fight. Vic- 
tory would give him another appointment this 
year and one more in January. 


HOW COURT MAY STAND 


That totals three, to result in a Court of 11 jus- 
tices if none of the present members of the Court 
retires before January. Of those eleven, six, in- 
cluding Justices Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo and 
the three new appointees would be counted on by 
the President as friendly to the New Deal view- 
point. Those six would be on the Court before the 
utility holding company act, the Public Works 
power policy, the TVA, the prospective wage and 


warned these op- 


hour law and the prospective new farm act 
“fA17) yee the tac ‘ ini my ; 

could meet the test of judicial scrutiny. From the 
President's point of view this would see to mean a 


majority. 

But if the irresistible force of the President's plan 
for a court change breaks up against the immovy- 
able force of opposition, Mr. Roosevelt feels that he 
can be sure of only four out of nine members of the 
Court. 

His insistence upon a test is based upon that fact. 

Opponents of the court plan point out that with 
the appointment of a Justice to fill the vacancy 
left by Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Roosevelt can be 
reasonably sure of a Court majority sympathetic 
to the general objectives of his Administration. 
Chief Justice Hughes has voted frequently with the 
liberal minority. The President has refused to take 
this view. 

Yet there still is a chance that this test of po- 
litical power may be avoided. Lurking in the 
shadows is an amendment containing a few simple 
words. That amendent would exempt present 
members of the Court from the plan to add new 
members for those over 75. The Opposition would 
be prepared to step aside if that compromise should 
prevail. 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR. ROOSEVELT STARTS 
A BALL GAME—A CONFERENCE ON THE COURTS 





Prscident’s Wha 
e Prendeurs Wee 
NE day early last week two cigar smokers 
and one cigarette smoker sat down together 
in the White House for a pleasant chat. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt smoked the cigarette—Senators 
Bone and Wheeler smoked the cigars. 

To newspaper men one hour and a half later 
Senator Wheeler explained that the lengthy 
chat revolved about “the best way to obtain jus- 
tice in the courts.” To pertinent questions about 
the Supreme Court issue the Montana man was 
mum, 

Later, the Senator was quoted as having of- 
fered the President a “friend or enemy” bit of 
advice. In essence, the Montanan was reported 
as telling Mr. Roosevelt he would vote for the 
Court plan if he were the President’s enemy. 
“But”, came the mysterious quotation, later vig- 
orously denied by Senator Wheeler, “I am your 
friend, and this will kill your popularity. It is 
the difference between you coming out as a 
great President or as a bad one. I don’t want 
to see that happen to you.” 

To newspaper men a few hours later Presi- 
dent Roosevelt explained that the lengthy chat 
with Senator Wheeler, opponent, and Senator 
Bone, proponent, of the court bill, was merely 
a very interesting discussion about the adminis- 
tration of justice in the United States. To perti- 
nent questions about Senator Wheeler's alleged 
statement that he was opposed to the judiciary 
program because he was a friend to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt was mum, 

On Capitol Hill those for and those against 
the court bill stepped off the twenty paces and 
the duel was on. 

Days later serge-suited Charles Michaelson 
sat directly behind the President at the second 
press conference of the week, an owl's expres- 
sion om his face. On Capitol Hill Senator 
Wheele® lashed out at the National Democratic 
Committee’s veteran publicist with the char 
that the statement supposedly made by f 
Senator purporting to show that he revealed 
what had taken place at the secret chat came 
from Mr. Michaelson’s own office. 

On Capitol Hill the ducl continued between 
opponents and proponents of the President's re- 
vamped court bill. 


To many it seemed as 

TENSION OF MORE if the Fourth of July's 

fireworks had been set up 

SERIOUS THINGS on the White House lawn 

with a delayed fuse—so frequent were the pop- 

pings last week in the vicinity of the Evecutive 
Mansion. 

Back in Washington after a five-day 
treat” on his Hyde Park summer estate, where 
he essayed the role of nurseryman and forester 
one day to a small group of newspaper men, the 


BALL GAME EASES 


“ 


re- 


President once more began the direction of the ¢ 
Ship of State from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
And it was through no smooth channel that the 
master steered his craft, so diverse were the 
vagaries of a week in which tempers soared 
with the temperature. 

But even as the official papers slid across the 
desk and even as official figur« ; walked in and 
walked out of the White Hou:e doors, all re- 
vealing some new facets of governmental policy, 
two specks in the Pacific Ocean— living, it was 
hoped—seven thousand miles from Washington, 
commanded the attention of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Frequent were the messages relayed to the 
White House on the progress of the search for 
lost aviatrix Earhart, her navigator, their “Fly- 


ing Laboratory.” 

Came mid-week and President Roosevelt lost 
for a few hours the dignity of his office by be- 
coming just another baseball fan at the all-stars 
game, where temperamental pitchers and their 
admiring spectators sizzled under a golden sky. 

But before the umpire called the first play— 
the ceremony. Newsreel men ground and pho- 
tographers snapped as the President threw out 
the first ball. Professionals seemed to think 
the Executive pitch showed lack of control al- 
though all agreed that considerable speed and 
form were in evidence as the All-Stars fought 
for possession of the prized trophy. 

With 32,000 others President Roosevelt cheered 
at the right times, slightly frowned at the right 
times, enjoyed himself, had no need of ducking 
stray foul balls even though the Presidential 
box was unprotected. 


BOY SCOUTS GREET 
THE BIG CHIEF AS A 
“SILVER BUFFALO” 


After the game a sur- 
prise visit to the Jam- 
boree grounds where 
thousands of Boy Scouts 


from many nations held court before ad- 
miring visitors. Of course rumors do get 
around, so that by the time the President's 


automohile put in an appearance at the tent city 
scout uniforms had felt the hot pressing iron, 
clean, starched neck qigke fs had been donned, 
welcoming signs musfffoomed the area. 

As Silver Buffalo Scout Franklin D. Roose- 
velt from Dutchess County, New York, slowly 
traversed the khaki fronted lanes boyish spirits 
soared—and one in particular—for to the breast 
ef one of his county neighbors the President 
pinned the coveted Eagle scout badge. Some 
call it coincidence—at any rate the scout's first 
name was Franklyn and he lives on Poughkeep- 
sie’s Roosevelt Avenue. 

The next day customary parade procedure 
was reversed as President Roosevelt in an open 
touring car—fair game for the thousands of 
cameras—motored through a long lane of scouts. 
Many forgot their three-fingered salute, in the 
excitement, boyishly cheering and whistling to 
their honorary head. In less than a half hour 
the “stationary” parade came to a close. 


In the evening the President was able to wit- 
ness another khaki-clad document of contem- 
porary times—although its interest was prob- 
ably more than balanced by its gruesomeness. 
To the White House had gone author-reporter 
Ernest Hemingway with a newsreel called “The 
Spanish Earth"—a cinematic version of life in 
an embattled Spanish village. 

And speaking of newsreels, President Roose- 
velt let it be known last week that his own per- 
sonal word newsreel—a five volume documenta- 
tion of his administrations as Governor of New 
York and Chief Executive will roll from the 
presses next spring. 

Some time this summer the President with 
the aid of his close friend and adviser, Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman, is expected to complete 
the editing of the documents which will prob- 
ably demonstrate the social and economic poli- 
cies the President believes he*has objectivized 
in his career as Governor and President of the 
United States. 

Introductory and explanatory notes written 
by Mr. Roosevelt will amplify the main body 
of the volumes, which will contain messages, 
campaign speeches, addresses, executive orders 
and proclamations and hitherto unpublished 
“off-the-record” statements made at press con- 
ferences. 

But before the President gets around to fin- 
ishing that job, he has one more bit of editing 
to do—blue-penciling unnecessary governmental 
expenditures. Conferences with heads of in- 
dependent agencies, the President believes, will 
result in a paring of administrative costs—al- 
though he assured the hundreds of thousands of 
Federal employes that any such savings would 
not jeopardize their positions on Uncle Sam's 
bulging pay roll. 

CHERRY QUEEN FROM As the week baked out 
MICHIGAN WITH A its final hours there were 


those regular - irregular 
REAL CHERRY PIE items that fall into the 


lighter side of the presidency. For one thing, 
Michigan's Cherry Queen flew into town with a 
huge pie. Into the White House kitchen it 
went. From his Maine scout admirers came a 
large fishing hamper. Into it, in time it is 
hoped, will go those finny folk brought out of 
their native habitat by Presidential hook and 
line. From official sources came word that the 
White House's horse-and-buggy driveways 
would be widened and straightened. 

And so in a week that had its big things—the 
opening of the parliamentary duel over the 
court bill—and its little things—“Boy, he looked 
swell, didn’t he?” from a young boy scout ad- 
mirer—the President turned to the river again 
for a short cruise on the “Potomac.” 

In Washington, issues decided to slumber for 
the week-end knowing full well that a new week 
would find them once more reflected in the 
White House activities. 








— 
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Resettlement Administration ac- 


+ sponsibility on part of organized + 


University of 


Indiana. 


His * This action represents a reversal 


tivities are being liquidated this 
year with a large part of the 
original Jand-purchase program 
still incomplete. Re-check of the 
program is showing that in many 
cases land-purchase agreements 
have been made at exorbitant 
prices. Another cut in RA forces 
is scheduled. 


x * * 


John L. Lewis is dropping hints 
to close friends that his present 
thoughts run along the line of a 
third party movement in 1940 
led by either Governor Phil or 
Senator Bob LaFollette. Mere 
hint is accepted by politicians as 
filled with dynamite and is po- 
tent C. I. O. weapon to keep 
White House from jumping far 
off reservation. Further sign of 
strain, 


x~ * * 


White House quietly and behind 
scenes had a hand in statement of 
Labor Secretary Perkins oppos- 
ing sit-down strikes and in 
speech by Commerce Secretary 


Roper calling for greater re- 





labor. 
x * & 


Mr. Roosevelt is worried by re- 
port from Government experts, 
made privately, that the rich have 
been getting richer and the poor 
still are with us after four years 
of experiment in a planned econ- 
omy. Series of extended White 
House with select 
group of New Deal leaders grows 
out of those reports. Whispered 
talk of new tax moves as a result. 


conferences 


x~ * * 


Cat is now out of the bag. John 
Garner left Washington because 
of unwillingness to direct parlia- 
mentary battle aimed at forcing 
vote on plan to alter the member- 
ship of Supreme Court. Balked 
at enforcing rigid rules intended 
to balk filibuster as final straw 
after White House refusal to op- 
pose the sit-down strike. 


kk 
Paul McNutt, High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, is 


thinking seriously of taking an 
offer to become President of the 


friends are saying that Philip- 
pine venture has resulted in 
major setback to Presidential 
ambitions and are blaming Post- 
master General Farley for side- 
tracking their favorite to the Far 
East where squabble over who is 
to get toasted first at banquets 
had-bad political effect. 
xk 


Bids on Government buildings 
have skyrocketed to such an ex- 
tent that they are almost pro- 
hibitive. Some bids for army 
construction running more than 
100 per cent above NRA days. 
Being blamed on labor uncertain- 
ties, Walsh-Healey act with its 
labor standards and Robinson- 
Patman act with its competition 


standards. 
x * * 


Although nothing has yet been 
said officially, definite plans are 
being made for the taking of an 
unemployment census. A meas- 
ure introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Black to authorize 
such an enumeration now has the 
approval of the Administration. 


of a previous stand which up un- 

til now effectively has blocked 

all census plans despite repeat- 

ed demands for such a count. 
kk * 


It is just beginning to be known 
that it was largely because of the 
protests of the Army Engineers 
that the revised bill on Govern- 
ment reorganization introduced 
into the Senate, eliminated the 
provision in the original bill for 


a new Department of Public 
Works. 

~* 
President Roosevelt, sources 


close to the White House say, is 
planning to make extensive use 
of some comprehensive data on 
family incomes which has been 
gathered in a nation-wide survey 
carried out with WPA funds un- 
der the direction of Dr. Isador 
Lubin, Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The 
study is said to bear out the 
President's assertion that one- 
third of the families of this 
country have Jess than a sub- 
sistence income. 





—Underwood & Underwood 
DOLLARS, DOCTORS, DISEASE 
With high medical authorities on hand to endorse 
the proposed measure, members of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee open hearings on a bill which 
would establish an annual Federal grant of $1,000,- 
000 to carry on a nation-wide fight against the in- 
creasing toll of cancer. Photo shows, left to right, 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran, and Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, chairman of the committee and a 
physician in his own right. 
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Battling the Deficit: 
On Economy Drive 


Saving of 418 millions as goal. Hints 
of new expenses. President’s 
economy plans , 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, looking over the Fed- 

eral Government’s books for the fiscal year 

which began this month, found himself faced with 
this problem: 

Can a saving of $418,000,000 be made in the pro- 
posed expenditures? 

If that saving can be made, say the fiscal ex- 
perts, the Government bookkeeping: can be carried 
on in black ink for the first time since 1930. 

Since the middle part of his Administration Mr. 
Roosevelt has held forth the hope of a balanced 
budget. And business recovery with its accom- 
paniment of more money for the tax collectors’ 
tills and fewer Treasury checks for recovery and 
relief expenditures has narrowed the annual deficit, 
reducing it from three billions in the fiscal year 
1935 to a prospective $418,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1938. 


CUT IN EXPENSES ORDERED 

Now, can the red ink entry be eliminated? 

The results of the President's study of the prob- 
lem became known last week when it was an- 
nounced that a letter had been sent to the depart- 
ment heads asking them to make a saving of 10_ 
per cent in existing appropriations and that the 
chiefs of independent agencies had been asked at a 
conference in the White House to make a similar 
Saving. 

The President, Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
RFC, said as he emerged from the conference, “was 
gentle but firm” in his discussion of the economy 
problem. ‘We will ring the bell,” he added. 

The President has given this explanation of his 
program: 

Relief expenditures will be maintained at neces- 
Sary levels. 

Salaries will not be reduced and persons now 
holding permanent jobs will not be discharged. 

On the other hand, some vacancies which occur 
may not be filled and promotions may be deferred 
temporarily. 

Strict economy must be enforced to obtain sav- 
ings in such items as telephone calls, traveling and 
printing. 

Certain types of work may be postponed until 
next year of the expensive phases of certain proj- 
ects may be postponed. 

Departments which spend most of their appro- 
priations on salaries are expected to find the most 
difficulty in meeting the President's request. 


FOUR BILLIONS UNTOUCHED 

About four billions of appropriations will come 
under the 10 per cent economy axe, Treasury ex- 
perts explained. The other approximately four bil- 
lions of appropriations represents expenditures for 
national defense and expenditures for fixed charges 
such as veterans’ pensions, social security payments 
and debt retirement which canot be reduced. 

Some officials have expressed extreme doubt that 
savings of the amount set by the President can be 
made. Mr. Roosvelt, on his part, has said he hopes 
to balance the budget through the new policy. 

The retrenchment drive was preceded by a drive 
on a somewhat minor scale in April following the 
President’s second message on the budget. At that 
time the executive establishments were asked to 
make whatever savings they could out of existing 
appropriations. 

After the April message a number of economy 
proposals were made In Congress. 

One proposal was set forth in a resolution in- 
troduced by Representative Clarence Cannon (Dem.) 
of Missouri, providing for impounding 15 per cent of 
all funds appropriated by Congress for the next 
fiscal year and their release only at the discretion 
of the President. 

Another proposal was made by Senator James F. 
Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina. Under his plan 
a mandatory reduction of 10 per cent would be 
made in all appropriations except fixed charges. 

Thus far, beyond reduction of a few appropria- 
tions where possible savings were found, nothing 
has come of Congress’ economy proposals. 

Another threat to savings is to be found in the 
wages and hours bill and th possible expansion of 
existing Federal agencies such as the National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission and the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Expansion in these agencies, it is pointed out, 
probably will more than equal any possible con- 
tractions in the forces of liquidating agencies such 
as the RFC and the HOLC. : 
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Revolt over Court issue. De- 








lay for another “new dea.l” 





[Continued From Page 1.] 


Senate resulting in experiment 
with insuring the 1938 wheat crop 
at a cost to the Government of 
about $10,000,000. 

Less than a 25 per cent chance 
that Henry A. Wallace’s ever- 
normal granary farm program 
will get action at this session. 

About 60-40 chance that Con- 
gress will approve the principle 
of a Federally-subsidized plan of 
low-cost housing in order to keep 
intact existing administrative ma- 
chinery and to get plans prepared 
for later use, but with small ac- 
tual expenditures in first year or 
two. 

Mr. Roosevelt probably will 
fall short of a budget balance in 
the new fiscal year which began 
July 1. He is depending on a 
$400,000,000 voluntary cut in op- 
erating expenses to bring outgo 
in line with income. But he tried 
in last fiscal year to save $295,- 
000,000 in same way and ended up 
with Jittle or no saving. 

Actually, plans before Congress 
with administrative backing, call 
for increased outgo. 

Tax revision in an important 
scale is postponed until 1938. 
Income taxes are showing less 
than expected gains. But the 
President is counting on Social 
Security funds to provide Gov- 
ernment with cash for spending. 
He faces heavy borrowing to get 
money for use in paying for con- 
tinued imports of gold. This 
trend is expected to be down- 
ward as France gets better control 
over her finances and French 
capital starts to move home. 

Rumors that this country is 
planning some dramatic move in 
field of foreign affairs are to be 
heavily discounted. Basic Amer- 
ican policy remains one of inter- 
ested isolation. There would be 
some slight shift in direction if 
British-American trade agree- 
ment should be negotiated but 
even that would be offset by new 
tariff protection that will be in- 
cluded in any wage and hour leg- 
islation. 


Small chance of an open break 
between President and John L. 
Lewis. Stories of a split are 
coming from C.I.O. end and not 
from the Write House. They in- 
volve an effort to swing Presi- 
dent back more definitely on Ja- 
bor side. 

Statements of Labor Secretary 
Perkins and Commerce Secretary 
Roper, critical of sit-down strikes 
and other labor tactics, were 
“okehed” at White House. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the New Deal is based 
upon combination of labor and 
farmer votes. 

There will be no moves that cut 
ties with leaders of these groups 


A log-jam of legislation. 


HE 75th Congress came to town 
last Jan. 5—more than six 
months ago—full of ideas and en- 
thusiasm, rarin’ to go! At that time 
the atmosphere of the Capital was 
filled with sweetness and light. 
Just two months earlier the nation 
had returned President Roosevelt to 
office with record-breaking popular 
and electoral majorities. Of 96 Sen- 
ators, 76 were of his party, and of 
435 members of the House 331 had 
come into office as Democrats. 


There had been nothing like it in | 


modern history. Without an effective 
opposition party the legislative job, 
supposedly, could be performed in a 
hurry so that everybody could go 
home to a satisfied constituency. 

And six months later: 

A cat and dog fight is raging in 
the Senate. No major proposal of 
the President has been approved. 
Personal rancor and bitterness have 
attracted enough White House at- 
tention to lead to a party “love- 
feast,” at which the President tried 
to smooth ruffled feelings. 

Vice President Garner 
home to escape taking sides in the 
rising feuds. Open charges are made 
on the floor of the Senate by spokes- 
men for the President that some 
Senators are plotting to wreck the 


| party. 


has gone | sion’s 


Easiest job is that of Senator Mc- 


Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, leader of the 
minority. His task to date has con- 
| sisted of encouraging silence on the 
part of the few Republican Senators 


| while the members of the opposing | 


party fight out their differences. 
CAUSE OF THE TURMOIL 


The trouble? 

Simply—according to the nowac- 
cepted explanation—that Mr. Roose- 
velt insisted upon a shift in the bal- 
ance of power between the three 

| coordinate branches of the national 
government, the executive, the leg- 
islature and the judiciary. 

The President called for a New 
Deal—a New Deal No. 2—that would 
revive and strengthen and make 
permanent the essential features of 

+ New Deal No. 1. 

To do that job of rebuilding, the 
President concluded, there was re- 
quired a changed viewpoint on the 
part of the Supreme Court and a 
stream-lining of the administrative 
machinery of government. 

Deep-seated issues of power and 
principle and personal interest were 
affected. What has happened since 
is history. 

A cue was given during the first 
six days of the present session of 
Congress. 


THE ATTACK ON THE COURTS 

On Jan. 6, addressing Congress on 
the state of the nation, Mr. Roose- 
velt said: 

“Means must be found to adapt 
our legal forms and our judicial in- 
terpretation to the actual present 

| national needs of the largest pro- 
gressive democracy in the modern 
world.” 
After this hint of trouble for the 
Supreme Court, the President on 
Jan. 12 sent to Congress a message 








move for separate labor party 
with La Follette leadership—as is 
sometimes hinted. 
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of the machinery of governmental + 


+. 
administration, with power concen- 


trated in the hands of an executive 
department geared to operate the 
Federal machine just as a private 
corporation is operated. 

Less than one month later, Feb- 
ruary 5, the President sent to Con- 
gress his plan for infusing “new 
blood” into the Supreme Court of 
the land by giving the executive 
authority to appoint one new Jus- 
tice for each present Justice over 75 
years of age. 

The purpose was to build a Su- 
preme Court with a maiority ready 
to approve a revised New Deal to 
replace the one that had been up- 
set by Court decisions of 1935 and 
1936. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in radio addresses 
to the pecple, argued that so long 
as Court majority interpretations of 
the Constitution remained unal- 
tered there was no chance to aid 
the “submerged third” of the na- 
tion’s population or to protect the 
farmers and the workers of the 
country. 


FIVE MONTHS OF SLOW MOTION 

After that the fat was the 
fire. 

Five months have elapsed and 
during that period the work of 
Congress has slowed to a snail’s 
pace. Strategy called for the ses- 
legislative program to be 
backed up behind the program to 
alter the Court and to reorganize the 
Government. The New Deal No. 2 
would be used to generate pressure 
for a shift in the balance of gov- 
ernmental power. 

Actually, results to date, so far 
as the new structure is concerned. 
are found on examination to be neg- 
ligible. 

Congress has adopted 50 resolu- 
tions and enacted 177 bills into law 
but few of these acts involve more 
than minor matters of small gen- 
eral interest. The important grist 
consists of: 

Appropriations __ totaliing 
than seven billion dollars. 

Approval of a permanent neutral- 
ity law to replace the one that ex- 


in 


more 





| duction of their pay during their 





TIME CARD OF CONGRESS 


F Time Cards of the sessions of the Senate and the House 
had been kept during the first six months of the present ses- 
sion, they would look something like this: 


| SENATE TIME CARD 


Possible 

meetings 
January 23 
February 24 
March 27 
April 26 
May 25 
June 26 
151 


Actual Average 
meetings length 
15 1 hr., 17 min. 
15 3 hrs., 25 min. 
18 3 hrs., 29 min. 
13 3 hrs., 7 min. 
12 2 hrs., 48 min. 
16 3 hrs., 48 min. 
89 


Average length of total meetings, 2 hrs., 59 min. 


January 23 
February 24 
March 27 
April 26 
May 25 
June 26 

151 





pired on May 1. 

Extension of the lending powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Extension of the emergency pow- 
ers granted to the President to con- 
trol the nation’s currency. 

Continuance of work relief policies 
and of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

Extension of the $500,000,000 
nuisance taxes. 

Re-enactment of the Guffey Coal 
Act in a manner designed to remove 
objections raised to the first act by 
the Supreme Court. 

Amendment of an act to permit 
Supreme Court justices to retire on 
full pay, with assurance against re- 


in 


| 
| 
| HOUSE TIME CARD 
| 


16 3 hrs., 11 min. 
19 4 hrs., 12 min. 
22 4 hrs., 22 min. 
21 4 hrs., 39 min. 
19 4 hrs., 38 min. 
21 4 hrs., 29 min. 
118 


Average length of total meetings, 4 hrs., 17 min. 


lifetime. Justice Van Devanter took 
advantage of this new law and be- 
came the first Justice to step from 
the bench during the present Ad- 
ministration. 

The meagerness of accomplish- 
ment during six months of work led 
to deep dissatisfaction in both 
houses of Congress, but more par- 
ticularly in the House of Represen- 
tatives, where many new members 


+ sentatives have had meetings on 118 + 


| 
] 
| 
| 


had come to Washington expecting 


to do their part in producing re- 
forms that could be talked about 
back home. With little to do, mem- 
bers became restless. 

On that point, the record shows 
the following: 

Members of the House of Repre- 


| 
| 


| 


out of 151 weekdays during the first 
six months of t session—or some- 
what short of a five-day week—but 
on each of those days the session 


averaged barely four hours in length 
Senators met on only 89 of the 151 
days, and when they did meet their 


average gathering lasted for less 
than three hours 
Normally committee assignments 


keep members occupied much of the 
time when they are not meeting to 
debate or act upon legislation, but 
this year there has been little for 
many of the legislative committees 
to do. Important legislation was de- 


liberately delayed by the White 
House. 

In July, with the thermometer 
rising with the personai ire of the 
members, sessions of both Houses 
are to be more frequent and longer 
The real work of the session is 
found to be getting under way. 

The interim has brought sharp 
shifts of position 

Before the Supreme Court recessed 
for the summer on the last day of 
May there had occurred a change 
in the majority viewpoint toward 
the principles involved in Federal 
and State legislation. A majority 
of the Court approved the Wagner 


Labor Relations Act, 
ton State Minimum Wage Act and 
the Federal Social Security Act— 
approving principles on which sev- 


the Washing- 


eral Presidential advisers believe 
that the New Deal No. 2 can be 
built, without seeking further | 


change in court interpretations 
in the Constitution itself. 


THE “NEW DEAL NO. 2” 

Then, late in June, Mr. Roosevelt 
told newspapermen that he had 
sent to Congress all of the ideas he 
had for the present session. 

On the basis of the assembled 
ideas his New Deal No. 2 looked like 
this: 

First, a change in 
Ship of the Court 
the President would regard as a 
friendly attitude toward the laws 
planned to replace those earlier de- 
clared to be unconstitutional. 


or 


the member- 
to assure what 





SIX MONTHS OF CONGRESS: WHY ITS WORK IS UNDONE 


Second, a modernized administra- 
tive machine to make the Federal 
Government more responsive to the 
will of the Chief Executive and to 
provide the President with Assist- 
ants who could keep in closer touch 
with administrative problems. 

Third, a revival of Federal con- 
trols over minimum wages and 
maximum hours in industry in or- 
der to prevent employers from 
Sweating labor to enhance their 
competitive standing. This law 
would fit in with the already ap- 
proved Wagner Labor Relations Act 
and would bring back to life the 
labor provisions of the old NRA. 

Fourth, a revival of AAA produc- 
tion and marketing controls coupled 
with continued subsidies as a means 
of guaranteeing to agriculture a 
definite portion of the national in- 
come and of guaranteeing to city 
people a fairly stable food price 
level. Greatest legal doubt sur- 
rounds this particular plan. 

Fifth, a program of planning for 
developing the power resources of 
the nation along the lines of the 
TVA. Seven regional planning au- 
thorities are contemplated by the 
President. 

Sixth, establishment of the frame- 
work of a national housing program 
to provide subsidized low-cost dwell- 
ings for the under-privileged por- 
tions of the population. Extensive 
use of this program would wait for 
the next depression. 

Seventh, revisgon of the tax laws 
of the country to shift an even 
larger burden on to the wealthy and 
to bring about continuing redistri- 
bution of the national income in the 
interest of the submerged portion of 
the population. 

There, in broad outline, is the 
plan that President Roosevelt has in 
mind, 

But it now is mid-July and neither 
House of Congress has acted on any 
portion of the program. The Senate 
is engaged in a bitter fight over the 
plan to alter the composition of the 
Supreme Court. Membership of the 
majority is split over this issue on 
lines that cause deep-seated per- 
sonal wrangles. 











D? you get a kick out of a golf ball’s 
click when you really lean into one 


on the teeP 


Does your heart beat faster when the 
big fish strikes, and your singing reel 
almost smokes? 

Can a brisk breeze and a taut sail make 
you feel like a kid again, forgetting care 
in the sheer joy of action? 


Mister, if you’re like that, what a bang 
you'll get out of this big Buick! 

You'll go for the way it goes for you. 
You'll like the quick, eager spurt of its 









You'll thrill to its businesslike manner 
as it settles to the pull, its quiet, dogged 
competence in long, tough going. 























YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 


get-away, the buoyant, swayless steadi- 
ness of its travel. 


You'll welcome the way it cradles you 
over the bumps, the neat, compact, hand- 
ily mobile feel of it. You’ll be proudly 
aware of its beauty, of the picture you 
make riding in its this-minute style. 


But don’t forget this major thing—it’s 
the buy of the season, price-wise as well 


IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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as on performance! It’s still selling at 


the lowest price in all Buick history— 


you can still get a big Buick eight for 
less than some sixes would cost you. 


So don’t hold back. Good things can’t 









last forever. Don’t pass up a buy such 
as Buick is at its low prices now. 


LOWEST BUICK PRICES EVER! 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR LIKING 











NO OTHER CAR IN THE 






WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 
High tide of appropriations. Na- 
tional campaign against cancer. 
Farm market control. 
EVEN billions of dollars already appropriated 
S and another large deficiency appropriation bill 
yet to come is the record so far of the first session 
of the 75th Congress | 

The 74th Congress at its last session appropriated 
almost nine and a half billions of dollars, a peace- 
time record. But part of that was the appropria- 
tion of nearly two and a half billions of dollars for 
the veterans’ bonus payments. With this single 
item excluded, this session would already approxi- 
mate that peace-time record, with more proposed 
expenditures on the way. 

The fount of all such legislation is the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Here is the official 
record of this session: 

Treasury, Post Office Departments... $1,503,441,943 

Navy Department j 516 258,808 

War Department, military activities.... 415,269,154 

Non-military activities ed 194,536,063 
Independent offices and agencies....--.- 957,738,963 
Agriculture Department and FCA....... 630,381,208 
Interior Department? .....--+seeseeeees 133,299,000 
Four Department Act, State, Justice, 

Commerce and Labor.........+.++++ . 126,127,387 
District of Columbia .............-+0++55 45,915,641 
Legislative, including Congress, Library 

of Congress, Government Printing 

ee LAS er Prey 24,085,736 
Emergency Relief and Work Relief..... 

First Deficiency ACt .......:seseeeeeee 948,975,809 

81,737,540 


Second Deficienc® Act 
Third Deficiency Act (being prepared).. 


1,500,000 ,000 | 
“Agreed to in conference. | 


In addition, the House has passed and sent to 
the Senate an omnibus rivers and harbors bill to 
authorize expenditure of $33,687,175 for 130 water- 
ways. There is also a flood control authorization 
under way for more than $25,000,000 and various 
other authorizations not yet law and not covered | 
in any appropriation bill, but which may become 
law. 


Cancer: 

Making a united plea for Federal aid for appro- 
priations to minimize a disease that annually takes 
toll of 134,000 Americans, a large group of physi- 
cians, testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce Thursday, asked immediate action by 
Congress to help eradicate cancer. One measure, 
by Senator Bone (Dem.), of Washington, would au- 
thorize $1,000,000 annually for use of the Public | 
Health Service in this work. Another bill, by Rep- | 
resentative Maverick (Dem.), of San Antonio, 
Texas, would set up a cancer research center, PHS, 
supported by an appropriation of $2,400,000 the first 
year and $1,000,000 annually thereafter. Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran told the committee cancer 
mortality is increasing. Dr. C. C. Little, director of 
the American Society for Control of Cancer, testi- 
fied that even the million-dollar appropriation 
would not adequately deal with the situation. Dr. 
Olin West, representing the American Medical As- 
sociation, suggested an advisory group help in the 
allocation of any fund appropriated. Dr. B. T. 
Simpson, Buffalo, and others testified in favor of 
immediate legislation. 





Helium: 

Fought for by the Zeppelin expert, Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, advocated by Administration officials, and 
spurred by the recent disaster to the dirigible 
“Hindenburg,” export of helium for commercial 
purposes may soon be permitted under supervision 
of the National Munitions Board and three Cabinet 
officials. A bill for that purpose, and to also per- 
rAit the sale of helium for medical use, was ap- 
proved by the House Committee on Military Affairs 
Thursday. 


Agriculture: 

Out of the maze of farm proposals comes a com- 
prehensive program by House Agriculture Chair- 
man Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Texas. His plan 
visualizes marketing control as a safeguard to cer- 
tain crops. He says his plan is to simplify the 
present farm program, with greater share of con- 
trol by local farm committees. It would include an 
ever-normal granary in the interest of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. It would make benefit pay- 
ments on a tilled acre basis. 


Reorganization: 

Merger of the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board would 
save $3,500,000 annually and sale of HOLC mort- 
gages would save $15,000,000 by eliminating service 
costs, Charles O. Hardy, of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, testified Friday before the Byrd special Senate 
committee on reorganization. Both proposals are 
in a bill sponsored by Committee Chairman Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 











Changes in Status of MajorBills 


H. J. Res. 379, Authorizing $3,000,000 for New York 
Fair, 1939; Congress completed action July 6. 

S. J. Res. 88, Authorizing $1,500,000, San Francisco 
Fair, 1939; Congress completed action July 7. 

H. R. 7493, War Department, non-military activities, 
agreed to in conference. 

H. R. 6958, Interior Department appropriations, 1938, 
agreed to in conference. 

H. J. Res. 363, Authorizing $350,000 altogether, Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial celebration; Passed House 
July 6. 

H. R. 3408, Removing certain discriminations against 
married persons in Federal service; Passed House July 8. 

H. R. 7562, Farm tenancy, in conference. 

H. J. Res. 175, For comprehensive flood .control pro- 
gram on major rivers; House adopted rule to expedite, 
July 8. 

S. Res. 140, To investigate labor interference with 
mails; Reported adversely to Senate July 8. 

S. 2193, Authorizing $50,000,000 for naval seaplane, de- 
Stroyer and submarine tenders, mine sweeper, fleet tug 
and oiler, with preferential construction in government 
yards and 6 per cent differential to Pacific coast; Passed 
House July 9 
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—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


DUELISTS IN THE SENATE COURT FIGHT 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson (Dem) of Arkansas (left), Senate Major- 
ity Leader, leads that group of legislators fighting for Senate adop- 
tion of the revised Supreme Court reform bill, while Senator Burton K. 


Wheeler (Dem) of Montana (right) guides another group of legis- 
lators, most of them Democrats, in an attempt to forestall favorable 
action on the bill which would permit an enlargement of the Court. 





MAKING HISTORY IN COURT DEBATE—NEW WAY 











TO HALT FILIBUSTERS—BUILDING UP THE NAVY | 
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High temperatures and hot argu- 
ments in Senate. Tighter rules of 
debate. Holidays for House. 


™ great iron dome of the Capitol shimmered 

last week in a temperature of 95 degrees. 
Within the building, despite artificial air-cool- 
ing, the Senate temperature rose to a new high 
for this Congress session as Administration 
forces launched what is destined to be probably 
one of the great constitutional debates of Amer- 
ican history, on the substitute compromise bil 
for enlargement of the Supreme Court. am 

With defiance to threatened filibustering, Ma- 
jority Leader Robinson promised to keep the 
Court bill before the Senate continually as its 
unfinished business till a vote is had on it. The 
American people have a right, the Arkansas 
Senator declared, to have Congress carry out 
their will on the Court reform question. From 
Senator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, this pro- 
voked a question as to when the people had 
ever had a chance to give their mandate on this 
issue, one way or another, in an election. (For 
debate transcript, see Col. 5). 

Early stages of the debate unveiled two op- 
posing lines of strategy. 

Administration spokesmen mainly emphasized 
support of the bill as a matter of party loyalty 
and allegiance to the President and tried to 
pillory Democratic foes of the Court enlarge- 
ment scheme as party renegades who had 
adopted an attitude of disloyalty toward Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Democratic opponents of the measure while 
defensively affirming their party loyalty, tried 
insistently to get proponents back to discussion 
of terms of the bill itself and, by incisive ques- 
tions, sought to expose its weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies. 

Like a besetting swarm of bees, questions 
buzzed around heads of Administration spokes- 
men, spoiling continuity of their arguments. 
The swarming questions finally forced Senator 
Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, to quit the 
floor. He had been depicting the contest over 
Court enlargement as merely “a political strug- 
gle’ for power and assailed Chief Justice 
Hughes as a consummate politician who had 
disqualified himself for judicial service. 

Senator Burke demanded to know whether the 
Pennsylvania Senator thought the life-long 
political activities of Senator Robinson would 
also disqualify him from prospective appoint- 
ment to the Supreme bench, succeeding the re- 
tired Justice Van Devanter. Mr. Guffey said 
he thought not. The fire of other questions 
quickened and sharpened, and the Senator 
finally sat down, refusing to answer any more. 


STRICT RULES When fl cross-ex- 
ARE INVOKED TO Hanae next day started 
oring in on Senator 


CHECK DEBATE Logan (Dem.), of Ken- 


tucky, Senator Robinson rushed to his aid, de- 
manding the most rigid interpretation of Sen- 
ate rules against interruptions of Senators hold- 
ing the floor. 

Tightening of the rules against minority de- 
bate produced an angry flurry of shouted pro- 


+ tests and points of order. 








To expedite the 
proceedings, Senator (Dem.), of 
Nevada, presiding in absence of the vacationing 
Vice President Garner, offered an advisory rul- 
ing that each Senator would be permitted to 
make only two speeches a day and that he would 
interpret this as applying to a “legislative day” 
rather than a calendar day. By recessing in- 
stead of adjourning each evening, the Adminis- 
tration forces hope to confine the debate, 
no matter how long it lasts, to a single “legis- 
lative day.” 


Pittman 


Senator Logan hammered on the theme that 
opponents of the Court reform plan are de- 
serting the Democratic party and the President. 
He arraigned the Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
port as “virulent and violent” and made up of 
“paragraphs of pointless piffie,’” which, how- 
ever, he said, impugned the President's in- 
tegrity and brought up charges upon which im- 
peachment might be based. 


Denying personal ani- 


PARTY MANDATE mus or disloyalty, Dem- 
ocratic opponents of the 


FOR THE CHANGE 5,11] declared their party 


had received no popular mandate to pass it. 


OPPONENTS DENY 


“The Democratic party did not dare to sub- 
mit this issue to the people of the United States 
in the campaign,” declared Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, He revealed, however, 
that a year ago two men “close to the Presi- 
dent” brought him a bill for which they sought 
his approval, to increase the Supreme Court 
membership by six new judges. 

Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
tried to hold Senator Logan to discussion of 
the bill, to explain its terms to the country. 
The Kentuckian replied that was a well nigh 
futile task, for the daily “wails of ignorance, 
of malice and of hate” expressed in letters to 
Senators showed how the public mind had been 
“poisoned” against the measure. 

Senator Minton (Dem.), of Indiana, last of 
the week's list of speakers favoring the bill, at- 
tacked the Judiciary Committee’s report and 
assailed members of the Court. Justices Van 
Devanter and McReynolds had been themselves 
“packing” the Court by refusing for the last 
several years to resign so the President could 
appoint their successors, he contended. 

The opposing cross-questioning corps, includ- 
ing Senators Burke, Wheeler, O’Mahoney, 
Tydings, Connally and Maloney, aimed much of 
their questioning toward securing admissions 
that age of justices is not the main point of 
objection but that a primary object of the bill 
is to get‘justices who will have a more favorable 
attitude toward New Deal legislation. 


Proponents ad mitted 
OUT REAL aims fe sa ood ston 
OF THE PLAN Court’s oldest member, 
the liberal 80-year-old Justice Brandeis. It was 
brought out in debate that the new substitute 
bill gives the President wider discretionary au- 
thority than the original bill in appointing ad- 
ditional judges. Under the original bill, it 
would have been mandatory for him to appoint 
a new Supreme Court justice for every one who 
did not resign at 70. The new bill is permissive, 
providing that the Executive “may” appoint 


SEEK TO BRING 
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an additional new justice—at the rate of one per 
year—for every incumbent justice who does 
not retire at 75. Opponents contended this 
would enable the President to act selectively 
on political grounds merely against elderly 
judges whose decisions he did not like. Senator 
Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico, joint author of 
the substitute measure, thought this defect 
could be remedied by amendment. 


After three days of Administration oratory 
favorable to the bill, Senator Wheeler launched 
the opposition attack in an extended speech on 
Friday. He criticized pressure 
methods he said Postmaster General Farley and 
other Administration and party chieftains had 
used to try to whip Senators into line, includ- 
ing threats of political reprisal against those 
who opposed the plan. He assailed Senate 
leaders for trying to “knock down our throats” 
the rules restricting debate. 


vigorously 


“We won't be the losers,” he declared. “The 
only man who can lose in this fight is the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Replying to the Wheeler speech, Senator Min- 
ton accused him of “leading the phalanxes of 
reaction against the bulwark of democracy.” 

Among amendments to the new bill attract- 
ing attention as the week closed was one sug- 
gested by Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, 
which would exclude present justices of the 
Supreme Court from operation of the measure. 


With the Senate facing 
SESSION HOPED protracted Court debate, 
FOR IN which will mean slowed 

IN HOUSE action in the other branch 
of Congress, House members evidence increas- 


EARLY END OF 


ing restiveness at prospect of an all-summer ses- 
sion in Washington's excessive heat. Whoops 
and cheers greeted suggestion on the floor Fri- 
day by Rules Committee Chairman O’Connor 
(Dem.), of New York, that the House should 
go home as soon as action is completed on ma- 
jor appropriation bills. Minority Leader Snell 
(Rep.), of New York agreed with the sugges- 
tion, proposing a House recess while the Senate 
argues over the Court bill. 

With two holidays—one for Independence 
Day and one for the All-Star baseball game— 
the House was in session only three days last 
week and acted on little legislation of major 
importance. 


It voted to eliminate the last vestige of the 
1933 Economy Act by repealing the so-called 
“marriage clause” which restricted employment 
of married couples in Government service. 
Beaten down was an attempted amendment 
against both husband and wife working for the 
Government if their combined salaries total 
more than $4,000. The “marriage clause” was 
originally adopted on the theory that the Gov- 
ernment should set an example of job-spread- 
ing instead of permitting both husband and wife 
to be employed in public service, when cuts had 
to be made in personnel. 


House approval was given a bill authorizing 
expenditure of $50,000,000 for auxiliary naval 
vessels. It provides for construction in Gov- 
ernment yards where possible and gives Pacific 
coast bidders a 6 per cent differential considera- 
The Senate already 
has approved a somewhat similar measure. 


tion in contract awards. 








Duels in the Senate 
On the Court Issue 


Congress’ power over judiciary. Fili- 
buster threats andareply. “Policy 
making” by the courts. 





YENATE debate on the substitute bill to enlarge 

the Supreme Court got away to a lively start 
last week. Majority Leader Robinson, carrying 
the ball, displayed adroit footwork in sidestepping 
and dodging opposition tacklers. Following are ex- 
cerpts from the give-and-take exchanges of the 
opening day: 

SENATOR Rosinson (Dem) of Arkansas: The 
statute as proposed in the pending amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, permits the appoint- 
ment by the President of one additional Justice of 
the Supreme Court in each calendar year where a 
Justice or Justices are serving beyond the age of 75. 
..« Manifestly it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to resort to the slow and difficult process of amend- 
ing the Constitution if substantially the same ends 
may be brought about by the enactment of leg- 
islation.... 

SENATOR BurKe (Dem) of Nebraska: Does the 
Senator share the view expressed by the First As- 
sistant Attorney General, that the framers of the 
Constitution purposely left to Congress the right 
to fix the number of Justices on the Supreme Court 
in order that Congress might have that means of 
checking the Court and bringing its decisions into 
line with the Congressional will? ... 


“WE HAVE THE POWER” 

SENATOR RoBINSON: To me it is a matter of in- 
difference. The Senator may reach any conclusion 
about it that concerns him. It does not concern 
me at all. We have the power. We have exercised 
it. We are seeking to exercise it again.... 

Senator AsHuRST (Dem) of Arizona: The fram- 
ers of the Constitution . . . took meticulous care 
and much pains, scholars and historians that they 
were, to see to it that the judicial power they 
granted to the courts should never run so riot as to 
thwart the will of the American people.... 

SENATOR BurKE: I should like to ask the learned 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee if it is his 
opinion, then, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion with purpose left fixing the size of the Su- 
preme Court to Congress so that Congress at any 
time could use that power to check and curb the 
Court? 

SENATOR AsSHURST: I will say that I believe the 
framers of the Constitution had in mind that when 
a judge began to slide into a graceful senility, and 
refused to resign or retire, Congress at least could 
give the Court some relief.... 

SENATOR RoBINSON: My judgment is that the 
justification for this legislation lies in part in the 
fact that the Supreme Court ... have gone outside 
the sphere of their jurisdiction, which is to inter- 
pret and apply the laws, and have entered the 
realm exclusively ascribed to the Congress by the 
Constitution — the realm of defining public 
policies. ... 


AS TO A FILIBUSTER 

Some of my dear friends who are in the opposi- 
tion have been quoted in the press as saying that 
they are determined that the Senate shall never be 
permitted to register its conclusion on this legisla- 
tion. ...I do not believe that a filibuster will find 
justification in the conscience and judgment of 
those who believe in democratic institutions. ... 
Those of us who think the American people have 
the right to have their representatives express their 
view on this proposed legislation can stay here just 
as long as can those who are opposed to it. 

SENATOR BurKE: Did the American people have 
any right to express their will on this proposition 
at the last election? 

SENATOR Rosinson: No; they have never voted on 
it. I might remind the Senator that there is no pro- 
vision in the Constitution for a referendum on a 
Federal statute. Did he not know that? Then 
why in thunder did he ask me the question?... 


NEVER BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


SENATOR Burke: It is not at all necessary for 
the Senator to shy away from the question... . 

SENATOR Ropinson: I have been reading the in- 
terviews—the ill-considered, unwise interviews—by 
my good friend the Senator from Nebraska. If he 
would talk less and do more, my judgment is we 
would have a shortening of debate... . 

SENATOR BurKE: The question I asked the Sena- 
tor was whether the voters of this country at the 
last election had an opportunity not to vote on the 
measure itself but in their choice of Senators or 
Members of the other House to express their views 
on this type of legislation? 

SENATOR RosBinson: I have answered the Senator. 


Senator Burke: Was there anything in the 
Democratic platform about it? 
SENATOR Rosinson: There was no issue, so far 


as I know ... in the last election on the subject 
except such as may be implied from the general 
principles of the platform. ... You know you have 
not the votes, and therefore you are starting a 
threatened filibuster. 


THE ORIGINAL BILL PASSE 

SENATOR BurRKE: Would the Senator like to vote 
on the original bill tomorrow? 

SENATOR Rosinson: No; I am not going to take 
a vote on the original bill at all. 

SENATOR WHEELER (Dem) of Montana: Of course 
not; and the reason why you are not going to take 
a vote on the original bill is that— 

SENATOR Rospinson: We do not have the votes 
to pass it... . But we have the votes to pass the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, and now 
you are standing around here talking about a fili- 
buster, which is admission of the fact that you are 
“licked” to start with.... 

SENATOR BurKE: Was it not the Senator from 
Arkansas who, at the opening of the present ses- 
sion, declared that the program of the session would 
be to work out a Constitutional amendment on the 
question of the power of-the Congress in connec- 
tion with this matter and submit it to the people? 

SENATOR RoBInsON: I did; yes... . 

SENATOR BurKE: Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas still believe ... that a Constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary? .. . 

SENATOR Roginson: No; I believe that ... for 
the purpose sought to be accomplished under this 
bill no Constitutional amendment is necessary. 
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ahow: BITTER ECHOES OF STEEL STRIKE 
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First big set-back for C. I. O. 
Mr. Green’s blow at rival 
union. A  Lewis-Roosevelt 


split? 


N a convention platform in 

Washington nearly two years 
ago John L. Lewis and William 
Green, the country’s two foremost 
labor leaders, met in what amount- 
ed to a debate on the subject: 
Should the United Mine Workers re- 
main with the American Federation 
of Labor or go into the Committee 
for Industrial Organization? 

Mr. Green pleaded for the preser- 
vation of the unity of the labor 
movement. When he had finished 
Mr. Lewis spoke only a few words. 
But when the vote was taken it was 
overwhelmingly for affiliation with 
the C. I. O. 

Ever since then the rivalry be- 
tween Mr. Green, as president of the 
A. F. of L., and Mr. Lewis, as head 
of the C. I. O., has intensified as the 
competition between the two organ- 
izations they lead increased. Craft 
unionists, representing the typical 
organization of American labor into 
crafts, predicted the eventual down- 
fall of the C. I. O. just as the I. W. 
W. and other movements of the past 
failed. 

Despite the predictions, the C. I. 
O. has continued to grow. New 
unions and new members. were 
added in a steadily-increasing flow 
until now Mr. Lewis claims a mem- 
bership of more than 3,000,000, al- 
most equal to that of its parent or- 
ganization, the A. F. of L. 


THE RIVAL CLAIMS 

But last week Mr. Green, in a pre- 
pared statement, hailed what now 
appears to be the first major setback 
since the C. I. O. was organized in 
November, 1935. He said 

“It now becomes certain that the 
steel strikes at Chicago, Cleveland, 
Johnstown, Youngstown, Canton and 
other cities are lost. That means 
that the Committee for Industrial 
Organization failed to meet its 
major test successfully.” 

John L. Lewis and his co-leaders 
of the C. I. O. Mr. Green 
have done more to harm the cause 


—Wide World 


As thousands of steel workers return to work under the protection 
of troopers and National Guardsmen strikers still maintain some 


semblance of picket lines. 


Photo shows strikers watching the re- 


opening of Republic Steel’s Cleveland plant, once regarded as one 
of the C.I.O.’s strongest outposts. 





stated, 


of organized labor than any hostile 
employer in the United States. 

On their part, the C. I. O. leaders 
expressed the view that the steel 
strike, while important, is not a de- 
cisive engagement on the outcome 
of which the whole future of the 
movement to organize the mass in- 
dustries depends. Plans for aggres- 
sive dction in other fields still are 
being carried out. 


SPLIT WITH ADMINISTRATION? 

One other development last week 
was reported to be adding to the 
worries of Mr. Lewis. This particu- 
lar problem may be phrased in this 
question: “Is a break impending be- 
tween Mr. Lewis and President 
Roosevelt?” 

A belief is gaining ground among 
C. I. O. officials, it was stated by 
competent observers, that the Presi- 
dent has decided to split with the 
C. I. O. because the movement has 
been moving too rapidly and taking 
in too much territory. 

During the election the C. I. O 
was one of the strongest supporters 
of the President, making the largest 
Single contribution to his campaign 
fund. Both Mr. Lewis and the Presi- 
dent have conferred frequently on 
labor problems. Hence the impor- 
tance ascribed to the report that 


there is a possibility of an open 
Split. 

With one exception, the President 
up until two weeks ago avoided any 
public comment on labor develop- 
ments. The silence was broken by 
his quotation from Romeo and 
Juliet “A plague o’ both your 
houses.” The remark was interpreted 
as a Warning against the extremists 
on both sides, the labor leaders em- 
ploying violence and the employers 
who refusea to negotiate 

The only other time the President 
has made a remark referring to 
labor troubles was during the auto- 
mobile strikes in Michigan. 

In that instance Mr. Lewis had 
Said that since he and his followers 
supported Mr. Roosevelt at the elec- 
tion, they expected help in return. 
The President made a remark 
shortly thereafter which was inter- 
preted as a rebuke for Mr. Lewis. 

“It is no time,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt, “for statements and headlines.” 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

Other weather vanes of the devel- 
opment of Administration sentiment 
were statements by Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper and 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 

Mr. Roper, in a nation-wide radio 
address, called upon industrial and 


+ labor leac=:rs 
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to use “the rule of 
reason.” Both industry and labor, 
he asserted, should assume “con- 
tinuing obligations of restrain, self- 
discipline and service.” 

“The American public, 
large is in a mood for sustained 
harmony and good times,” said Mr. 
Roper. “The people will not long 
patiently forbear unnecessary strife 
and disturbance, no matter by whom 
provoked. They want peace among 
all groups. The significance of this 
crystallizing attitude should be 
sensed and constructive steps taken 
to justify and culativate the lasting 
good-will of the public.” 

Mr. Roper’s remarks were inter- 
preted in some quarters as approval 
of suggestions made recently for 
legislation to hold organized labor 
responsible for its actions. 
SECRETARY PERKINS SPEAKS 

Miss Perkins denounced the sit- 
down strike in vigorous terms, say- 
ing in a letter to Representative J. 
William Ditter (Rep.) of Pennsyl- 
vania, that such tactics are “full of 
hazards” and should be abandoned. 
She said that she always has op- 
posed violence in labor disputes by 
either side. 

Replying to the Representative’s 
charge that she “temporized” with 
the strike situation, she said that 
local laws had been violated and 
that local law enforcement machin- 
ery was authorized to handle such 
matters, not the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Green, in his statement, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the steel 
strikes failed for two reasons. In the 
first place, it was pointed out, only a 
minority of the workers were organ- 
ized when the strikes were called, 
and, secondly, the violent tactics of 
the C. I. O. antagonized public opin- 
ion. 

The viewpoint of the A. F. of L. 
in regard to the steel strikes was 
further expressed by Mr. Green as 
follows: 

“The hosts of labor are truly sorry 
because of the failure of the costly 
experiment and its tragic outcome. 
They regret that thousands of work- 
were persuaded to sacrifice 
themselves as victims of ill-advised 
and untimely strikes. Resentment 
and disappointment among these 
workers is bound to follow. 

“Now that the steel mills are in 


by and 


ers 


[Continued on Page 12.] 














FFICES AND HOMES CAN NOW HAVE 


FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED WATER 


AT LESS COST THAN OLD WAY METHODS 
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I5¢ @ day buys /t...as little as 26a day runs it f 


NEW FR/IG/DA/RE WATER COOLER 
WITH THE METER-MISER 


@ Every office and home can now enjoy 
the many advantages of a modern Frigid- 
aire water-cooler at less cost than old-way 
methods! For Frigidaire has introduced a 
most remarkable new water cooler, out- 
standing in performance and economical 
operation, at the lowest price in history. 

This new Frigidaire Water Cooler aids 
health and comfort by making an abun- 
dant supply of cool, refreshing water 
always conveniently available. Yet oper- 
ating cost is cut to the.bone. Every one of 
these coolers has the famous METER- 
MISER, simplest refrigerating 
mechanism ever built. ix 
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miraculous, current-saving unit as used 
in Frigidaire refrigerators. It is built and 
backed by General Motors, and comes to 
you with a 5-Year Protection Plan against 
service expense. 

What's more, this new Frigidaire Cooler 
offers dozens of other advantages never 
before available at this low price: Easy 
cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control tem- 
perature regulator, “Freon-114,” the safe 
refrigerant, used only by Frigidaire, and 
many other exe/usive features, 

This beautiful cooler may be had in 
a choice of Bronze or White Duco 


: finish. Available for 





It is exactly the same -_ FRIGI DAIRE = 
gM 


i] 
either Bottled Water 


or City Pressure Connection. Remember 
15 cents a day buys it... as little as 
2 cents a day runs it! 

See this cooler at your nearest dealer's 
store. There is Frigidaire water-cooling 
equipment for every need. Write for Free 
Booklet describing the full line. Address 
Dept. 64-7 12, Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter-Miser 
carries a §-Year Protection 
Plan against service expense 
on the mechanical unit. 
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| Did you say 


on account ? 


Cp...on account of theyre MILDER... 


on account of they TASTE BETTER 


For the full measure 
of all the good things you want in 


a cigarette... enjoy Chesterfields... 
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The National 


Eeonomy League, 
through its Director, 
John C. Gebhart, 


answers: 
OT only do I believe that the 
Federal budget can be balanced 
within the next three years but that 
it could have been balanced in the 
current fiscal year which began 
July 1. 

Two specific proposals which were 
turned down by Congress would 
have insured a balanced budget for 
the current fiscal year; Representa- 
tive Woodrum’s proposal to cut 
$500,000,000 from the relief app@o- 


priation, though approved by the | 


subcommittee was voted down by 
the full appropriation committee, 
and Senator Byrnes’ proposal for a 
10 per cent cut on all appropriations 
except fixed charges. 

If these two principals had been 
adopted expenditures would have 
been cut by 


$6,500,000,000. Receipts for the cur- 
rent year are estimated at $6,900,- 
000,000. This saving would have 
resulted not only 
balance” but would have made pos- 
sible a substantial retirement of the 
public debt. 


THE REMEDY TO HAND? 


But the budget cannot be bal- | 


anced within the next three years 
or even within the next five years 
without a drastic reduction in the 


present pace of Federal spending, | 
which is now running at about | 


$18,000,000,000 a year. 

It is not likely that receipts will 
increase to 7% or 8 billion dollars 
within the next three years. In the 
year just closed receipts totalled 
about $5,300,000,000. There is little 
prospect of an increase of over 2 bil- 
lion dollars in Federal receipts 
within the next three years, with- 
out retarding recovery. 

The President himself, however, 
has not given up hope of balancing 
the budget for the current fiscal 
year, On July 6 he made public his 
executive order of June 23 calling 
on all department heads to set up a 
reserve which “will amount in the 
aggregate to 10 per cent of the total 
amount of all funds that are prop- 
erly susceptible to the establishment 
of reserves.” He estimates that as 
much as $400,000,000 might be saved 
in this way. 

This would reduce estimated ex- 
penditures, exclusive of debt retire- 
ment, to about $6,900,000,000 and 
would result in a “layman’s bal- 
ance.” But it is extremely doubt- 


ful if the budget can ever be bal- 
anced by leaving such large sums | 


to the discretion of the executive 
Officials. The only real way to bal- 
ance the budget is for Congress to 
appropriate only such sums as can 
be covered by estimated receipts. 


NEED OF PRESENT ACTION 

As to your second question—“Will 
the Federal budget 
within the next three years?”—one 
can only say that it had better be 
balanced within that period or we 
Shall face a serious financial crisis. 
In seven years the public debt has 
increased by over 20 billion dollars. 


quired debi has been absorbed by 
the banks. Our credit system can- 
not absorb a greater amount of 
Federal debt without incurring the 
danger of runaway inflation or a 
sharp drop in Government bonds, 
either of which alternatives would 
have serious results. 

I believe, however, that the bud- 
get will be balanced within the next 


three years because of the attitude | 


now being taken by Congressional 
leaders who are alarmed at the pros- 
pect of continued deficits and con- 
Stantly mounting debt. 


DUTY BEFORE CONGRESS 


. Recently Senator Robinson, Ma- | 


jority Leader of the Senate, said: 
“Gentlemen may laugh about a 
$36,000,000,000 debt hanging over the 
Treasury of the United States if 
they wish to, but with all my re- 
fined and expanded sense of humor 
I find it impossible to laugh about 
Such a thing. I recall the time when 
our armies came out of the bloodiest 
and most cruel war that was ever 


waged on this earth to find a debt | 


[Continued on Page 7.] 


about $800,000,000, | 
bringing the estimated total for the | 
year, except’ for debt retirement, to | 


in a “layman's | 


be balanced | 
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Omestion of the Weak : 


“See . 
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Rep. H. B. Steagall, 


Democrat from Third District of 
Alabama; Chairman, House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, 


‘answers: 


| WAM interested in the budget of 


the farmers of this country and 
during the past few years I have 
been making every effort to help 
them balance their own budgets. 

I believe that when fhe individ- 
uals of the country are able to bal- 
ance their individual budgets, then 
the Federal Budget will take care of 
itself. We must first help the peo- 
ple who actually pay for the bud- 
get correct their own financial 
structure which was nearly ruined 
during the last few Republican Ad- 
ministrations. 

I feel that we will be able to bal- 
ance the individual budgets within 
the next three years, which would 
mean a step in balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. 





| Hamilton Fish, 
Republican, Representative from 
26th District, New York, Mem- 
ber of House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, 


answers: 


IHE answer to both questions is 
“no!” 

As long as the Administration 
continues its fantastic policy of buy- 
ing gold at $35 an ounce, or twice 
or three times the cost of produc- 


| 





The United States News 





W 


HEN the books of the Treasury Department were closed for 
the 1937 fiscal year, they showed that the federal budget has 
been out of balance for the seventh consecutive year. 


The bal- 


ancing of the budget continues to be an outstanding question, 


yet to be solved. 


In order to obtain authoritative statements on this subject, 
The United States News invited Congressional leaders of fiscal 
committees and other fiscal experts to give their views on the 


following questions: 
years?” 


years?” 


“Can the Federal Budget be balanced within the next three 


“Will the Federal Budget be balanced within the next three 


The answers are presented herewith. 


Clarence Cannon, 
Democrat, Representative from 
Ninth District, Missouri; Acting 


Chairman, House Appropriations 
Committee, 


answers: 
HE Federal budget can and will 
be balanced within the next 
three years. Rapid progress is be- 
ing made in that direction. 

The deficit in the fiscai year 1936, 
was over four and three-quarters 
billions of dollars; it approxi- 
mately $2,800,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1937; and the April revision of 
estimates of expenditures for the 
coming fiscal year (1938) exceed in- 
come by only about four hundred 


is 


million, a comparatively small 
amount in an annual budget of over 
$7,000,000,000. 


The 10 per cent impoundments 
in 1938 funds enforced by the Pres!- 
dent are estimated to bring about 
substantial savings by the close of 
this fiscal year and at the same 
time revenues are exceeding the 
April estimates at a progressive 
ratio. 

Any expenditures authorized by 
new laws during the remainder of 
this session or at the coming session 
should be held at a minimum be- 
cause their effect on the 1938 budget 
must be an additional consideration, 
but undoubtedly the rise in the na- 
tional income with the decreased 


| relief load and systematic retrench- 


tion from the British Empire and | 
| Soviet Russia, the budget will be out | 


of balance. 

In the last six months, up to July 
3, $1,115,000,000 has been taken out 
of the general fund of the Treasury 
to buy foreign gold, which in turn 
is sterilized and buried in vaults in 
| the State of Kentucky, where it 


| draws no interest, and in no way | 


helps to feed, clothe or house the 
| American people or to put the un- 
employed to work. 
Without going any further, it must 
| be self-evident that it is utterly im- 
possible to even consider balancing 
the budget by taking between one 
and a half to two billion dollars an- 


nually out of the general fund of | 
About 70 per cent of the newly-ac- . 


the Treasury. 


| A COMPROMISE RECALLED 

| The President stated some six 

| months ago that the National debt 
would never exceed 35 billion dol- 
lars, and today you will find it 
amounting to $36,534,000,000, or over 


ments will balance the budget within 
the time specified and the nation 
will begin paring down the national 
debt not later than 1939. 





Rep. John Taber, 


Republican From 36th District, 
New York, Ranking Minority 
Member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 


answers: 
OU ask in your first question, 
“Can the federal budget be bal- 
anced within the next three years?” 
When the President‘s budget esti- 
mates were sent to Congress, he es- 


| timated that the revenues for the 


| 000,000. 


fiscal year 1937 would be $5,828,000,- 
000. The actual figures are $5,293,- 
He estimated the expendi- 
tures for so-called recovery and re- 


| lief at $2,166,000,000, with an addi- 


| 


a billion and a half more than the | 


estimate made by him as the high- 
est possible peak to be reached. 


that the deficit by next June will be 
38 billion dollars. The fact is the 
Administration has no financial pol- 
icy except to pile debt upon debt, 
deficit upon deficit, and to borrow 
| billions and still more billions 
through the issuance of tax-exempt 
| securities. 
| This fiscal policy is the direct high 
| road to inflation, repudiation, bank- 
ruptcy and financial chaos, which 


At the rate we are going, I believe 


tional amount of $650,000,000 to be 
added, making a total of $2,816,000,- 
000. The actual figures were $3,879,- 
000,000. He estimated the total ex- 
penditures at that time to be $7,- 
512,000,000, and the actual figures 
were $9,138,000,000, an increase over 
last year, including the bonus. 

The figures which I have given 
are the actual expenditure figures, 
which have to be calculated by us- 
ing the actual expenditures and not 
the expenditures reduced by repay- 
ments of principal loans. In other 
words, the President was $1,600,000,- 
000 off on his expenditures and 
$500,000,000 off on his receipts, a 


| total of $2,100,000,000 off. 


will cause destruction of confidence, | 


retard recovery and cause further 
unemployment. 


The President’s estimates as to 
probable receipts for the fiscal year 
1958 run $7,293,000,000. In my own 
opinion, that is at least $1,000,000,- 
000 too optimistic. 

The appropriations that have al- 
ready passed the House to be spent 
next year aggregate $8,900,000,000, 
and when the conference reports 
are adopted that will be higher. 





Governors of States and to 
a group of nationally known 
professors of constitutional law, 
The United States News recently 
propounded as the Question of 
the Week: “Has the Constitu- 
tion become obsolete?” 

A number of replies were pre- 
sented in the issue of July 5. 
An answer from Governor 
George H. Earle, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was received. too late to 
be included then and is present- 
ed herewith: 





“You ask whether the Constitution 
has become obsolete after 161 years. 


| 
| 


| 


Has the Constitution Become Obsolete? 


celebrating the sesquicentennial of 
the Constitution as a living charter 
of human liberties. 

“The Constitution has stood the 
strain of the years very well. There 
is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with it. Our difficulty has resulted 
from the refusal of the Supreme 
Court to recognize its true nature 


| as a flexible and growing instru- 


ment. 

“There is no doubt that from time 
to time in our history amendments 
will be necessary as they have been 
in the past, whether because of un- 
foreseen conditions or to remedy the 
evil effects of judicial misinterpre- 


' Pennsylvania at the present time is | tation.” 


¥ 


+ coming from the Administration of | 
, | 
own | 


| 


| opinion, this money will 





probably $500,000,000. In my 
be spent 
and the resulting deficit, with subse- 
quent defiiciencies, will be about 
$3,000,000,000. It may be $500,000,000 
one way or the other. 

The federal budget can be bal- 
anced only by a concentrated drive 
for that purpose, and no such drive 
is in sight. 

As for your second question, “Will 
the federal budget be balanced 
within the next three years?”, 
answer is that it can only be ac- 
complished by an increase in the 
Republican representation in the 
House of at least 100 In the 1938 
election. There will be no effort 
made, in my opinion, by the present 
Administration to balance the bud- 
get. 

A glance at the daily Treasury 


statement of June 30, 1937, on page | 


2, with the letter F appearing 
before items for so-called recovery 
and relief, and a necessary glance 
at page 3, listing the collections on 
account of principal 


my | 


receipts 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


REPRESENTATIVE CANNON 








amounting to $1,033,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1937, which have been 
used on page 2 to reduce the state- 
ment of expenditures for recovery 
and relief for 1937, so that they ap- 
pear on the statement as $2,846,000,- 
000 when they should be $3,879,000,- 
000, is enough to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Until we have an honest, straight- 


Department, day by day, of its op- 
erations we are certainly not going 
to approach a balanced budget. 


Senator Capper, 


| Republican of Kansas, Member of 
Senate Finance Committee 


answers: 
THINK it a matter of deep con- 
cern to. the people of this 


country that the Federal budget has 





CAN THE BUDGET BE BALANCED 
IN NEXT THREE YEARS? WILL IT? 


+ 


been out of balance for the past + the support of an overwhelming ma- 
| seven years. I am of the opinion that jority of both Houses. I have re- 
the budget can be balanced within ceived a great many letters from 
the next three years if the Adminis- farmers indicating that they believe 
tration will make a sincere effort to that the record of expenditures in 
| reduce expenditures. It is my opin- Washington has been wasteful and 
ion that such a program would have extravagant. 
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forward statement by the Treasury | 





@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part of the 
great New York State market is a natural asset of 


the Marine Midland banks with offices in 31 cities 





and towns. Marine Midland banks have served 
their communities for an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
BA 


BINGHAMTON 









ROCHESTER. ..NIAGARA PALLS 
AMESTOWN...WATERTOWN... BATAVIA 
AIDDLEPORT...ALBION...JOHNSON CITY 
CORTLAND. .SNYDER...ALEXANDRIA BAY 


MALONE...NYACK...ENDICOTT,..SODUS 


Im NEW YORK CITY 
OSWEGO...LACKAWANNA 
LOCKPORT... TONAWANDA .. WEBSTER 

N. TONAWANDA... CORINTH : 
BE. AURORA...ELMIRA...PALMYRA 


BUFFALO 
MEDINA gg 


B. TROY 


AVON 


Address inquiries to Marine Midland Trust Company, N Y C, or to Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N.% 
All Marine Midland banks are Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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lack this protection. 


for its custom cars. 


Hydraulic brakes! 
jority, the industry 


agree... 


moderate price. 





“Ten body types. %% CHRYSLER IMPERIAL. . 
Sedan and Coupe. +* CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL... 
EVERY THURSDAY, 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR 


FOR SAFETVS SAKE | 


i bodies! Most low and 


medium -priced cars have them today. 
Yet the very finest cars—which should 
have the best of everything — usually 


Only Chrysler, of all American 
makers, builds Safety 7//-Steel Bodies 


best! Yet if you buy a high-priced 
motor car, you probably will fail to get 
them, unless you buy a Chrysler! 


Certainly the family limousine ought 
to be as safe as a light coupe! If you 
your search leads direct to 
the Chrysler Custom Imperial... a 
magnificent car of 140-inch wheelbase 

. a splendid value at its surprisingly 


See the Chrysler Custom Imperial at 
your dealer’s. Then see if you can 
find any car of its size and distinction 
that can match it in safety... 
a matter of fact, in performance or value. 


most modern moter car .. . 


th 


. 


By a great ma- 
votes them the 





or as 


BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK 





Time payments to fit your purse on official Commercial Credit Company plan. #% CHRYSLER ROYAI 
. Now in the medium-price field .. . Six body types. % CHRYSLER AIRFLOW . . 





. «+ Invades the low-priced field. . . 
. America’s 
. Sedans and Sedan- Limousine. 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Chrysler's finest . . 
9 TO 10:00 P. M., 


| SEE YOUR NEAREST CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 
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Patrick A. McCarran, 


Doughty Senator From Nevada, 
An Independent and a Fighter 


NILVER-crested Senator Patrick A. 
S McCarran of Nevada. a leader 
in the Senate opposition to the 
President’s Supreme Court proposal, 
has been called “the balance-wheel 
of the Judiciary Committee.” When 
he announced his opposition, it vir- 
tually assured the subsequent un- 
favorable report to the Senate. 

r Senator Mc- 
Carran always 
has been inde- 
pendent in 
views. He be- 
gan being so 
before he en- 
tered state poli- 
tics. As a boy 
in a Nevada 
prairie school, 
he wanted 4 
day’s vacation. 







Senator McCarran 


school got the vacation, for he 
parked a dead polecat in the 
school organ that morning. An- 
other time he wanted to see the 
fight between Fitzsimmons and Cor- 
bett at Carson City and he played 
hookey to go. He still has a sou- 
venir from that fistic combat. 

“Pat,” he always signs himself. 
He has made speeches at Hibernian 
gatherings all the way from Boston 
to his home town of Reno. The 
Senator says his five children are 
his hobby. But another hobby is 
trap shooting, and he is fond of 
fishing. 

On the Truckee River there is a 
1,200-acre ranch where the McCar- 
ran family take pride in their cat- 
tle and other livestock. While the 
Senator spends much of his time 
touring the State, he often goes to 
this ranch. It was there he began 
reading Blackstone. When he com- 
pleted his law studies he passed the 
examinations with flying couors. 

The junior Senator from Nevada 
has been Chief Justice of the Ne- 
vada supreme court, member of the 
bar of four states and of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
and is a former vice president of the 
American Bar Association. 

Senator McCarran is rotund and 


high voiced and has a mop of wavy, | 


Silvery-gray hair. He is inclined to 
be humorous ‘and the press gal- 
Jery likes him because he always has 
ideas that make news. A friendly 
paper in his own State recently 
commented that the phrase, “many 
a rose is born to blush unseen” 
would never apply to him. 

Memories of the days when vig- 
jlantes were organized 
cattle thieves are recalled by the 
Senator's bill 
transporting stolen animals in in- 
terstate commerce, which the Sen- 
ate passed last month. He has ad- 
vocated a pay increase bill for Gov- 
ernment employes in the “lower 
brackets”,—full-time employes get- 
ting $3,600 or less. He had charge 
of the bill, now law, to put justices 
of the Supreme Court on the same 
voluntary retirement basis as those 
in the lower courts. He is credited 
with the revised form of the Frazier- 
Lemke law to enable farmers to ad- 
just their financial difficulties. 

Senator McCarran once had a 
Supreme Court reorganization com- 
promise plan. But when the Ad- 
ministration announced no compro- 
mise the Senator swung out with a 
“no compromise,” also. 


He and every- | 
body else in the | 


to punish | 


to punish persons | 


_ draft compromise he supports today. 


‘Marvel M. Logan 


Junior Senator from Kentucky, 
Deeply religious, and a politician 


OR more than half a century the 
junior Senator from Kentucky, 
Marvel Mills Logan, has attended 
Sunday School and for the last 34 
years he has been a Sunday School 
teacher with a record of never 
missing a Sunday. Today he con- 
ducts on every Sabbath the Steven- 
son Bible Crass at Bethany Baptist 
Church in Washington. His other 
hobby, if a religious duty may be 
called a hobby, is being a bookworm, 
for he sets aside three hours every 
day for book-reading and study. 

“I cannot claim greatness,” says 
Senator Logan. “I am not a dema- 
gogue. I do not claim that the sal- 
vation of the country depends upon 
my being a Senator.” 

But Senator 
Logan has been 
a school teach- 
er and a law- 
yer, an attor- 
ney general of 
his State and 
| chief justice of 

its highest 

court and to- 
day has charge 
of the Robin- 
son-Logan- 

Hatch compro- 

mise on the 

President’s pian for 

the Supreme Court. 

Friends of Senator Logan claim 
for him that he has never lost a 
political battle, and he has been in 
politics since he was 21. He is now 
62. He is an Administration Demo- 
crat. The Senator believes that 
agriculture and labor should receive 
fair treatment, that the manufac- 
turer and the industrialist should 
have liberty to conduct their affairs 
free fiom government interference 
but that monopoly should be pro- 
hibited, that the Social Security 
program is just and needful, that 
the budget should be balanced at 
the earliest moment but not at the 
price of leaving men and woman 
hungry. 

But while the Senator has taken 
active part in most of the present 
Administration’s major legislation, 
he disagreed with the President as 
to payment of adjusted service cer- 
tificates of World War veterans and 

| twice voted to pass the bonus bill 
over President Roosevelt's veto. 
The Senator lost two brothers in 
that war. 

| Senator Logan was born in a log 
house, and his home town of Bowl- 
ing Green is what is known collo- 
quially in Kentucky as the “Penny- 
rile” (Pennyroyal) section of the 
State. As a judge he handed down 
opinions which Kentucky papers 
still refer to as famous in the juris- 
prudence of the State. He is now 
Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining, sixth 
member in rank on the Judiciary 
Committe and active in other 
major committees. 

Senator Logan frankly says the 
President's Supreme Court message 
was a surprise to him and his first 
natural inclination was to disagree. 
Then, he stated not long afterward, 
“like a lapidary, I attempted to get 
the reflected light from every angle.” 
He studied every conclusion, “try- 
ing, before God and my own con- 
Science, to satisfy myself.” 

The result was first his own com- 
promise proposal and then the re- 


Senator Logan 


reorganizing 
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By JOHN C. GEBHART 
Director, National Economy League 


far below the amount the Govern- 
ment now owes, and we worried 
about it then. 

“But now novody seems to worry | 
about the debt. We spend and we 
spend and we spend, and there are 
some who vote for all appropria- 
tions and against all taxes. I do 
not name anyone; sometimes I have 
been inclined to get intc that class | 
myself. But the point Iam making 
is that we cannot go on forever 
doing it. 

“I do not say that even a 361 
billion dollar debt, taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances, en- 
dangers the credit of the United | 
States; but I do say that in the 
time of prosperity we ought to be- | 
gin to put our house in order. 

“Let me ask what would happen 
if another depression, such as that 
which began in 1929 or 1930, and | 
which has continued until recently, | 
should strike the people of the 
United States and their affairs next 
year or the year following? 

“Of course we do not look for it. 
f course we hope it will not occur. 
But there are some who say that 
we will have a recession in business 
and industry. 


“What if our 


revenues from in- 


comes should fall off? What if the 
sources of taxation available for the 
United States should dry up to an 
extent, as they did dry up in 1930 
and in the years which immediately 
followed that year? 

“We would find ourselves in a 
situation which would ‘be terrible; 
and as representatives of the whole 
people, expressing full appreciation 
for the liberality of the Government, 
we Owe an obligation to the Gov- 
ernment, to those who live now and 
to those who will come after, to | 
make provision for the needy living, | 
for those who cannot get along | 
without assistance; but we also owe 
the generations to come a measure | 
of duty to safeguard them against 
an unreasonable and an excessive 
burden which may bring back upon 
them the sorrows, the travails, and 
the woes we have so recently ex- 
perienced.” 

Senator Robinson has not exag- 
gerated the danger of continued 
deficits. Every serious student of 
fiscal policy will agree with him. 
When such leaders as Robinson, 
Glass, Bailey, Byrnes and many 
others call for a halt in Federal ex- 
penditure there is good ground for 
believing that within the next three 
years Federal expenditures will be 
cut, the budget balanced and a be- 
ginning made on real debt retire- 
ment. 
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te highball or cocktail and still have 
° 4 %° 
Ors Overbilt whiskey — the keen flavor “come through. 
rr : This means you not only g¢t qual- 
It is the rugged taste im esd ity in your drink, but economy too. 
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- me - wn Try Old Overholt —ask for it by 
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| that you can use less of 1 
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UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
YOUR GUIDE TO 1% GOOD LiQuoRS 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


| This picture gives you a good 
idea of how a champion does 

| the crawl. Lenore’s leg drive, 

| pivoted at the hips, is in perfect { 
rhythm with her vigorous arm {| 

| stroke. The result is smooth, \ 
streamlined speed—record-break- 

| ing speed! 


From starting gun to finish line, 
Lenore’s under tension. As pic- 
tured at right, even her breathing 
must be timed to a split second. 


Even after an 880-yard race, 
Lenore comes up smiling. In 
choosing her cigarette, she pays 
particular attention to mildness. 
“I've found I can smoke Camels 
as often as I like, thanks to their 
mildness,” she says. 















| TORACE y , - a = : | — | 
.. FOR DIGESTIONS SAKE SMOKE CAMELS 


Coprright, 1087 
KR. J. Rernoldes Tebdacce Co, 
Winsica-Ssiem, N.C. 


Lenore Kight Wingard shows 

her record-breaking technique. 

Notice the foaming “‘bow-wave” 
| she pushes up in front—a sure 
| sign of a powerful swimmer. 













—_ s ’ 
M/ILO: 
Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


»+-Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand 


gestion’s tuned up.” 


id 





“THE MRS. likes to see me enjoy 
a hearty meal,” says Frank Mullady, 
auto-mechanic. “Smoking Camels 
at mealtimes helps me feel my di- 

















(Right) OVER HER AFTER-DINNER CAMELS, 
LENORE WINGARD SAYS: “For digestion’s sake — 
smoke Camels,’ isa rule with me. They help me to en- 
joy my food, even when I feel tired or tense. Smoking 
Camels seems to put me in just the right mood at 
mealtimes and helps me to have a feeling of well- 
being afterward. Camels set me right!” Because 
Camels are so mild—and made from such costly 
tobaccos—you can smoke them steadily, without 
jangled nerves. At mealtimes, Camels encourage a 
free flow of digestive fluids—alkaline digestive 
fluids— and lend a helping hand to good digestion. 


LEO LEO OL 


NO LET-UP from 9 to 6. Miss Ida 
Gray, buyer, says: “A quick bite 
is often all I have time for. I've 
adopted that slogan ‘for digestion’s 
sake—smoke Camels.” 

















“CAMERA!” Nerves are drawn 
finer when a movie is being filmed. 
Russell Metty says about that: 
“Camel’s mildness appeals to me. 
They never jangle my nerves.” 


Lenore Kight Wingard=a champion of 
champions —with 7 world’s and 16 national 
free-style swimming records to her credit 
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Citizens 
/nformation 
Service 


Talking Books for Blind; 
How They May Be Borrowed 


How can the blind borrow “talking books” from 
the Government? 

The Library of Congress has introduced the 
“talking book” into its circulating library for the 
blind. Talking books are similar to phonograph 
records, but they require a special machine to re- 
produce the voice of the reader of the particular 
book transcribed on the record. 

Operating through a WPA grant, the Library has 
recorded 27 different books in 154 sets. Last year 
892 blind persons borrowed these books, and this 
vear, with an increase in the number of records, 
many more will be able to make use of this new 
device. 

Before a blind person can borrow a talking book, 
he must first obtain a machine. State associations 
for the blind or any state commission for the blind 
will furnish the necessary information about the 
correct machine to buy. In cases where the blind 
are unable to afford such a purchase, various 
charities, cooperating with the Library, will ar- 
range to provide one free. Requests for free ma- 
chines and additional information should be made 
to the Director of Braille, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

The books themselves can be borrowed from any 
public library which has a section of books for the 
blind, and it is to these libraries that a blind per- 
son should apply, and not to the Library of Con- 
gress. 





‘Aiding a Distressed Farmer 
To Readjust His Debts 


THERE can a farmer apply for help and advice 

in adjusting his debts? 

The Resettlement Administration has established 
a service to help farmers adjust their debts. This 
service consists of a number of Farm Adjustment 
Committees, located in the principal farming coun- 
ties of the country. The committees are made up 
of residents of the county who serve on the com- 
mittees without pay. 

When a farmer finds that he is unable to meet 
the interest payments on his farm mortgage or 
when drought or floods have ruined his crops and 
he is unable to satisfy his creditors, he can apply 
to his local committee for help and advice. Appli- 
cations should be made to any committee member, 
the local Resettlement Administration supervisor or 
to Resettlement’s Washington office. 

The Committee’s job is to act as a mediator be- 
tween the farmer and his creditors. The usual 
procedure is for the farmer to give the committee 
a list of all his creditors and the record of his 
financial troubles. The information is kept in con- 
fidence. After a discussion of the particular 
farmer's situation and sometimes after a series of 
conferences with the various creditors, the commit- 
tee makes a recommendation for settlement of the 
farmer’s debt. 

In its year and a half of operation, this service 
of the RA has resulted in adjustments of the debts 
of more than 51,000 farmers, resulting in a re- 
duction of over a quarter of their total debt. 





Social Security Act; 
Questions and Answers 


RE wages paid to employes of a stock farm, 

who race and show horses, exempted from the 

taxes imposed by the Act under the agricultural 
labor provisions? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue was recently 
asked to rule upon an exemption claimed by a com- 
pany whose principal business was breeding and 
raising horses for sale. The question arose when 
it was found that certain employes spent part of 
their time racing and exhibiting horses, which in 
itself does not constitute agricultural labor. 

The Bureau’s decision was that the taxes do not 
apply to wages paid for services purely agricultural, 
such as the ordinary care of the animals, but that 
the employes who spend a portion of their time 
racing and showing horses are covered by the 
provisions of the Act. 

x * * 


HEN an employe fails to apply for an account 
number, is the employer required to make the 
application? 

Yes. If an employe has failed to obtain an ac- 
count number before June 30 (the last day covered 
by the first information return), the employer must 
file form SS-5 for the employe. The application 
should be signed by the employer and the reason 
for the application should be stated. 

x * 


HEN a company carries an insurance policy, 
which provides that in the event of a shut- 
down of the factory, the insurance company pays 
the wages of certain employes, is the employer 
liable for taxes imposed by the Act on these wages? 
In a recent ruling the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
held that the fact that an insurance company pays 
the wages of certain employes of a company does 
not remove the liability of that company for the 
taxes imposed by the Act. Accordingly, even though 
an employer is reimbursed for the wages he pays 
his employes during a shut-down of his plant, he 
still is required to pay the Social Security taxes on 
those wages. 

A general rule applicable to this case is that an 
employer is liable for the taxes under Titles VIII 
and IX of the Act for all wages paid to his em- 
ployes for services included under the terms of 
the Act, whether or not he is reimbursed for part 
of the wages. 




















ITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Uncle Sauy's Neus teel 
"DOWN AT SEA’—GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 


4 





N WASHINGTON terse orders burned the trans-continental wires. 
Seven thousand miles away white lights cut the Pacific dark. 
Uncle Sam was directing one of the largest hunts in history— 
thousands of men, scores of planes, several warships—searching, hop- 
ing, for some clue as to the whereabouts of the downed aviatrix Amelia 
Earhart, her navigator, Fred Noonan, their “Flying Laboratory.” 
Dramatic action—dreary waiting, from the headphoned ears of radio- 
men glued to their seats in the Capital to sun-burned eyes of watchers 
on tiny specks of land in the Pacific. 





| pera the lights of the Capital city slowly winked out, bright 
lights in Federal offices kept their night vigil waiting for the 
“flash” that would awaken a nation. 

Atop the ninth floor of the Coast Guard headquarters in Washing- 
ton, four tadiomen circled the clock in four shifts, Near-by staff of- 
ficers waited for “hot” messages. ni 

Over in the Naval Communications Division another set of radio- 
men kept their instrument fingers on the pulse of a world-wide system 
also waiting for a hopeful flash message. 


Bere in the engine rooms of the warships anxious eyes were riveted 
to dials and gauges. 

With thousands of miles to travel under forced draught, officers 
on the bridge made ready for action. 

Up on the wide decks of the “Lexington” airplane mechanics 
groomed the “eyes of the Navy.” Pilots received detailed orders. 

Before the aircraft carrier reached her appointed rendezvous in the 
Pacific the planes of the “Colorado” had already begun their search 
over the desolate waters. 





AS the first scouting planes became silhouetted against the sky hopes, 
which had soared with reported garbled manifestations along 
the flyers’ radio wave band, slumped. Coast Guard officials could not 
be certain of the accuracy of any messages later than the message which 
apparently was received just as the flyers dropped to earth—or water. 
But thousands of miles from Washington, where the President of 
the United States eagerly awaited reports of searching developments, 
the hunt continued. Catapulting into the air, planes droned aloft. 


Photos—U. 8. Navy, Wide World, Underwood & Underwood. 











TEEL sentinels, the Naval wireless towers at Arlington, across the 
Potomac from Washington, maintained a day-long, night-long 
watch for air messages. 

As fast as they were received they were streaked to officials in the 
Capital. There, Secretary Morgenthau, Rear Admiral Waesche, high 
officers scanned the cryptic reports, redesigned the searching web that 
worked under 24-hour orders. 

Over telegraph machines, over teletype machines clicked words from 
official sources apprising the nation of the progress being made. 
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UT at sea mighty seadogs cut through the slow Pacific swell. 





First to take up the search was the Coast Guard cutter “Itasca’ 
which was supposed to guide the aviatrix. Its powerful spotlights 
lighted the night, great smoke beacons smudged the day. 

As fears mounted for the flyer’s safety, the aircraft carrier “Lexing- 
ton” (above) mothering 57 high-speed pursuit and patrol planes was 
ordered into action, With it from San Diego went three more destroy- 
ers. From Honolulu went the battleship “Colorado” bearing three 
long range cruising planes, 
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AS THE prows of the warships cut through the water officers realized 


the immensity of their search. An area as large as the State of 
Indiana would have to be combed. Hundreds of miles of uncharted 
water far off the track of trade routes would have to be covered. 

And for such a hunt emergency orders were necessary. There was 
the problem of refueling the giant seacrafts and aircrafts. There was 
the problem of provisioning the huge searching party. There was the 
problem of coordinating all the divisions taking part in the hunt. 
There was, finally, the race against time. 
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_ even as Uncle Sam’s hunters scanned the waters other groups 
continued in hopes of intercepting some faint message, some clue. 

Out in the Pacific Japanese fishing vessels were ordered by their 
Government to offer whatever aid they could. 

Scattered throughout the breadth of the United States amateur 
radiomen kept their machines tured to certain frequencies. 

And over-all, the long arm of the Government directed the $250,000- 
a-day search, on land, sea, in the air. 

DerEK For 

















Do you 
know 
_that- 


A] UMBER of employes in the executive branch of 
1% the Federal Government is climbing close to 
the million mark. On June 1 there were 840,159, an 
increase of 4,900 during the month of May. Post 
Office and Treasury Departments showed the great- 
est personnel increases, the latter largely on account 
of Social Security tax collection, 


x~* 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is preparing to edit and 
publish a five-volume selection of his papers 
and speeches as Governor of New York and as 
President with the object, it is understood, of dem- 
onstrating the consistency and continuity of devel- 
opment of his social and economic philosophy dur- 
ing his years as a State and a National executive. 


x «ek 


EPARTMENT OF COMMERCE is frowning on 

further hazardous transoceanic “stunt flying” 
and will issue permits for long-distance flight only 
when well assured that adequate preparations have 
been made, Secretary Roper discloses at a press 
conference. 


xek 


XPERIMENTAL rubber production in California 
4 and Florida leads Department of Agriculture 
scientists to hope it can be grown commercially in 
this country. Rubber trees from South and Central 
America now have withstood several winters in 
Florida. 
x* tk 


© PROBE upper-air conditions, for forecasting 
purposes, the Weather Bureau soon will begin 
experimenting with radiometeorographs — robot 
weather observers in the form of miniature wireless 
sets—that will be released daily with balloons and 
will automatically register their findings for observ- 
ers on the ground. At the end of a trial period, the 
Bureau hopesto substitute these balloon-borne 
radiometeorographs for the aerometeorographs at- 
tached to airplanes that now make routine upper- 
air soundings. 


x* 


VERY person more than 16 years old who hunts 
4 migratory waterfowl is required to carry a Fed- 
eral migratory hunting stamp, costing $1, counter- 
signed with his name. The new 1937 stamp, the 
work of J. D. Knap, a New York City sportsman and 
artist, pictures five scaupus or “broadbills~ First 
stamp of the series issued four years ago was de- 
signed by J. N. “Ding” Darling, the newspaper car- 
toonist. At least 90 per cent of proceeds from the 
stamp sales goes to the Biological Survey. 


xx*r* 


ROMPTLY upon enactment of the Public Works 
Extension Act of 1937, tapering off PWA activi- 
ties, orders have been issued to accept no more non- 
Federal applications for PWA allotments. Since es- 
tablishment of PWA in June, 1933, non-Federal ap- 
plications have been filed for 25,323 projects seeking 
allotments totaling $7,365,000,000 as loans and 
grants, for permanent public works having a total 
construction cost of $10,146,046,000. 


xk 


PROMOTE wider use of American movies and 

photographic equipment abroad, a new motion 
picture division has been established in the Com- 
merce Department's Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. Forty per cent of the income of 
American movie producers is now derived from 
rental of films for foreign exhibition. Commerce 
Department officials claim the showing of American 
movies abroad has large indirect effects on our 
foreign trade by stimulating wider use of house- 
hold articles, automobiles, clothing and other items 
shown in the films. 


x* «re 


HEUMATISM is America’s No. 1 disabling chronic 

disease, a Public Health Service survey dis- 
closes. It incapacitates four out of every 100 
persons. Heart disease ranks second on the list. 
Figures show that approximately one in every five 
persons suffers from some chronic malady. 


~x*r 


ICK-UP in private employment is resulting in 

marked increase in number of enrollees quit- 
ting the CCC to take jobs. In May more than 11,000 
men severed their CCC connection prior to expira- 
tion of enrollment periods as compared with be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 per month earlier in the 
spring. 


** * 


YUPER-PLANES for future commercial passen- 

ger service, carrying 40 persons and capable of 
speeds around 237 miles an hour, are predicted by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. The Bureau urges 
cities to keep in mind long-range planning for 
super-terminals to accommodate winged giants 
twice as big, heavy and powerful as those now in 
operation. 


xe 


LTHOUGH it is eight years since the Govern- 

ment adopted smaller-sized paper currency, and 
called in the old bills to be exchanged for new onés, 
nearly a quarter billion dollars’ worth of the old 
have not been turned in for redemption. About 
$100,000 worth of gold certificates, which the law 
requires to be turned in, are outstanding. 


x** * 


ELICS of “horse and buggy days,” the winding 

driveways in the south grounds of the White 
House, are to be replaced with wider and straighter 
automobile drives. President Roosevelt has ap- 
proved the new plans, which will require $27,000 
to carry out. 
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The States: 


Newsarauy « Ux © 


to settle 
Federal 
State 


Commissions set up 
conflicting rights. 
social security grants. 
debts at record high. 


T IS quite a step from the doc- 
trine of “States’ Rignts” to “state 
cooperation” but today 35 of the 48 
commonwealths are equipped with 
machinery to promote interstate 
action on common problems. 

Since January 1, legislatures in 25 
States have voted establishment of 
agencies to solve such problems. 
The movement was instituted a lit- 
tle more than two years ago with 
New Jersey and Colorado taking the 
first steps; in 1936 nine legislatures 
created such commissions; last year 
eight more states fell into line and 
in 1937 more than doubled the rfum- 
ber. 


WHEN INTERESTS CLASH 

Althouga the Federal Constitution 
forbids tariff walls or other hin- 
drances to interstate commerce 
there often arise situations where 
the interests of adjoining States, 
and even of those wide'y separated, 
clash. And there often arise mat- 
ters between States which cannot be 
truly settled except by joint action. 
The Council of State Governments 
was founded as a clearing house to 
solve such problems and to afford 
machinery for effective interstate 
cooperation. 

Different rulings in Social Secur- 
ity matters, crime control and con- 
flicting taxation are chief among 
the problems of nation-wide aspect 
now being attacked through these 
cooperating state commiussions. Re- 
gional problems of drought and flood 
are being studied for a solution by 
interstate action. Among recent 
subjects of interstate agreements 


_ The 





between two or more States al- 
ready made or proposea are: 
Stabilization of coal production 


and sale; milk control; watermelon 
marketing; tobacco control; cattle 
rustling, labor standards, prevention 
of pollution of rivers and water- 
sheds; general control of natural 
resources. 
WORK NOW BEING DONE 
Activities of eastern States with 
cooperative commissions during the 
past year which are listed by the 
Councii of State Governments as in- 
dicative of the wide range of prob- 


. 


lems that can come within the scope | 


of interstate cooperation in just one 
section of the country, are: 

The Interstate Commerce on the 
Delaware River Basin, which in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, appointed ¢ommit- 
tees on planning, engineering, legis- 
lation, Federal cooperation and 
public cooperation to point up a co- 
ordinated program of governmental 
operations for the region. 


A nine-state regional highway 


safety conference endorsed highway | 


safety bills providing for reciprocal 
reporting of automobile accidents, 


ployment for 3,500 for two 
years.” 

A six-state conference considered 
problems of liquor control involv- 
ing interstate relationships, and es- 
tablished a continuing committee to 
work out desirable legislation on 
labeling, importation limits and sale 
of warehouse receipts. 

Thus the sovereign States seek 
to supplement with correlative co- 
operation the bonds that bind them 
together under the Constitution. 
The States still without such com- 
missions are: Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Washing- 
ton in the West: Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, North Dakota and Texas, 
in the Middle West; and Delaware 
and Maine in the East. 

x * i 
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SOCIAL SECURITY GRANTS 


EDERAL grants totaling $4,852,- 

562.67 for public assistance in 
12 States were announced by the 
Social Security Board July 8. These 
allotments, all for the first quarter 
of the new fiscal year beginning 
July 1, go to Alabama, Alaska, Con- | 
necticut, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisi- | 
ana, Montana, North Carolina, Ok- 


lahoma, Oregon, Vermont, and Wis- 


compulsory instruction on highway | 


safety in the schools and periodic 
inspection of motor vehicles, and 
advised a survey relating to uniform 
legislation on house trailers. 

Interstate flood control compacts, 
providing for ten reservoirs in the 
Connecticut and Merrimack valleys 
at a total cost of $20,543,800, are 
now in effect between Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Connecticut. 

Signing of the compacts July 6 
completed the initial step toward 
the realization of a plan designed 
to prevent a repetition of the 1936 
floods. 

Acceptance by Congress of the 
four-state negotiations would, it is 
expected, “next fall, furnish em- 


consin. 

Of the grants thus announced, 
those to Alaska and North Carolina 
represent initial allotments under 
recently approved plans for old-age 
assistance; grants to North Carolna 
under its plans for aid to the needy 
blind and to dependent children, 
also recently approved, have already 
been made. 

Approximately 1,867,100 individ- 
uals will be aided during July in the 
47 States and Territories now par- 
ticipating in one or more of these 
three programs, according to esti- | 
mates based on reports for past 
months. This includes 1,379,400 
aged in 47 States, 38,300 blind in 32 
of the 33 States with approved 
plans, and 449,400 dependent chil- 
dren in 35 States. 


JOINT SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS | 
NOW A POLICY OF 35 STATES | 


+ THE DEBT OF THE STATES 


HE total net debt for all the 

States at the end of 1936 is es- 
timated at $2,494,426,091, of which 
$1,162,194,313 had been incurred for 
highway construction. “Net debt” 
means gross debt minus debts for 
revenue-producing enterprises. Six- 
teen States were listed by Dun & 
Bradstreet, who compiled the sta- 
tistics, as having no outstanding 
debt for highway purposes, and 
Connecticut, Florida, Nebraska and 
Ohio as being entirely debt free. 
Arkansas had the heaviest of all 
per capita debts—$70.04 for roads 


alone and $82.36 for ail purposes. 
Second was Louisiana, $40.52 for 
roads and $51.40 total. 

x** * 


HIGH TAX ON MOTORING 
AJEW York State motorists this year 
1% will pay a tax bill of $90,000,000, 
paying five cents a gallon, Federal 
and State tax, about one-third the 
average retail price. Such is the 
estimate of the American Petroleum 
Institute which says that each penny 
of tax amounts to $18,000,000 gross. 
The annual cost of gasoline taxes 
to New York motorists is about $40 


a year, the Institute’s survey es- 
timates, adding: “While the tax 
was imposed to finance highways, 


the larger proportion of the rev- 
enue is diverted to other uses.” 


ee @ 


THE REVENUE FROM LIQUOR 
HE promise of a billion dollars in 
Government revenue, advanced 
a¥ an argument for repeal of the 
dry laws, has almost been realized, 
according to statistics just issued by 
the Distilled Spirits Institute, cov- 
ering the year 1936. Total Federal 
and State collections amounted to 
$864,927,335; the State treasuries be- 
ing enriched to the extent of $252,- 
345,476. Had municipal revenues 
been included, the Institute says, 
the gap to the billion dollar marx 








_ The Ford V8°60" brings you 
low price and unusual economy 


“1 bet he'll get 22 to 27.” 
“What, trout?” 
“No, miles per gallon.” 

















The economy of the 60-horsepower Ford V-8 be- 
gins at the beginning—on the price tag. Ford 
prices have always been low and the price of 
the Ford ‘‘60’’ is the lowest in years. 

Check the delivered prices of other cars of 
comparable size and you'll find a margin of 





many dollars in favor of the Ford ‘‘60.’’ 





Economical operation has always been a Ford 





fundamental too. The ‘‘60’’ has proved to be the 


most economical Ford 


ported by 


many 


car ever built. Recordsre- 





owners show averages 


of 22 to 27 miles per gallon of gas. These figures 





are facts, not engineers’ hopes or salesmen’s 
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FOR THE 60-HP. COUPE, ILLUSTRATED, 
DELIVERED AT OFTROIT. TAXES EXTRA 
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claims. You can prove them at any time by 
borrowing a ‘‘60’’ from the nearest Ford dealer. 

Best of all, Ford ‘‘60’’ economy has been ac- 
complished without any sacrifice of size, safety 
or style. It has the same big chassis as the fa- 
mous “85’’ . . . with the same superb Easy- 
Action Safety Brakes... and the same husky 
all-steel bodies (more room inside for you, be- 
cause compact V-type engines take less room 


under the hood). 


Stop before you go to get a new car and re- 
member: Your dollars go farther in a Ford the 














day you buy it and every mile you drive it! 











“OWNERS REPORT. 
(227027 MILES 
‘PER GALLON, 
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would be much reduced. This show- 
ing, it was contended, was at- 
tained in 1936 on a per capita con- 








sumption considerably below that of revenues from alcoholic 
1916, the last comparable pre-pro- were $19,262,893; in 1936, the 
hibition year. In 1926 State gross sources produced $264,350,783. 
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beverages 











The world's largest single vineyard, covering $,000 
acres, is in California, and served by the Sania Fe 


Raisins are sweet, juicy, thin-skinned grapes, dried in the sun, 
California produces 95% of all raisins eaten in America 


VITIS VINIFERA 


2,000,000 Tons a Year for Our Tables 


* When next you nibble raisins, serve table grapes, sip 


In California's fine 
wines lie the supreme 


California's many grapes, 
like those of the Medi- 


terranean countries, de- test of ber grape-grow- 
rive from Asia’s Vitis ing —the art of the in- 
Vinifera dustry 


a domestic wine—give a thought to California; to mys- 
terious, prolific Asia @ For the chances are nine in ten 
that these delicacies are born-of California vineyards; 
that the vines themselves stem back to a single wild spe- 
cies, the Vitis Vinifera of southwestern Asia @ The Vitis 
Vinifera takes kindly to California. From the Mexican 
border to far away Shasta County, 700 miles to the 
north, sweep its vineyards. They flourish on irrigated 
land near or below sea level; on non-irrigated slopes 
and foothills rising above 4,000 feet; on mountain, 
desert and coastal plain; in the warm and sunny inte- 
rior valleys @ From July through October, careful 
hands pluck millions of bunches of luscious table grapes 
@ In the interior valleys, between the vines, hundreds of 
thousands of tons of white, tender-skinned, sugar-rich 
grapes are spread on trays, in the hot, continuous sun, 
to cure into raisins @ From other vineyards still, result 
of countless experiments in the effect of varied soil and 
climate on color, flavor, sweetness and acidity, come 
“juice” grapes destined for the concoction of light 
beverages, and that supreme test of grape-growing— 


wine @ Nearly 2,000,000 tons of California grapes an- 


@ From more than 40,000 grape 
ranches, California produces 90% of 
all the commercial grapes grown in 
the United States. Her raisins and 
wines, her table and juice grapes, are 
known from coast to coast @ Of the 
latter alone, tender and perishable, 
Santa Fe’s Refrigerator Department 
speeds more than 10,000 carloads on 
their eastward way each year @ Santa 
Fe experts have participated in the 
patient experimentation that has 
made it possible to place California 
grapes on the tables of America. 


nually are served fresh on America’s tables, cured into 
raisins, crushed for fine wines and beverages @ Santa Fe 
tank and refrigerator cars play a vital part in the swift, 
sure movement of these delicious products of the vine. 





Movement of choice table grapes for long distances involves exacting 
refrigeration, careful handling 
Santa Fe moves thousands of cars of table grapes annually 






















... How 
“Backer-Uppers’’? 


Can YOUR Business Boast 
“A Lot of Promising Juniors 
Coming Along’? 


ORTUNATE is the general whose 

colonels, captains and lieutenants are 
able men. . . And fortunate is the general 
manager whose junior executives are capably 
trained—both for their present jobs and for 
the jobs a step or two ahead. 


Both “generals” must stand or fall accord- 
ing to the capacities of their subordinates— 
the victories of both will depend in large 
measure on how loyal, capable and well-trained 
their backer-uppers are. 


Today your own business, if you stop to 
analyze it, may easily show dangerous weak- 
nesses of this sort—executives whose assis- 
tants are only assistants, always will be only 
assistants, could never conceivably step into 
the shoes of their chiefs. 


So, because it costs valuable time, much 
money, many errors to bring new executives 
into a business from outside, many far- 
sighted business leaders have adopted a 
shrewd policy: They carefully train at least 
one employe as a substitute for every execu- 
tive. Thus every department head has an 
understudy—a man or woman who is under- 
going systematic training for future advance- 
ment. Laborers study foremanship, book- 
keepers study accounting, department man- 
agers study law or the intricacies of comp- 


trollership and executive management. 


Not only does such a policy provide a 
cushion of trained alternate personnel against 
times of emergency, but it fosters ambition, 
builds morale. Best of all, it raises the average 
of ability right down the line. The book- 
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keeper may not yet have finished his accoun- 
tancy course but he’s a far better bookkeeper 
than the one who has never even started 
studying. 


Many of the nation’s leading corporations 
have found it both sound business strategy 
and enlightened personnel management of 
the best sort to encourage business training 
among their employes. Scores of the largest, 
hundreds of the smallest, encourage their 
employes to take LaSalle’s practical business 
training courses. Some partially underwrite 
the moderate cost; others merely arouse 
interest and leave the rest to their employes. 
The training is taken in the employe’s spare 
time without interfering with his present job. 


The detailed facts about the accomplish- 
ments of such concerns are intensely inter- 
esting to every executive who hears them. 
We believe they would be to you. 


May we send a representative to tell you 
more about it? There’s not the slightest 
obligation involved, of course. And we be- 
lieve that the plan he presents will definitely 
appeal to your progressiveness. A line or two 
to LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, 
will bring a representative to your desk— 
whenever and wherever you wish, Just ade 
dress Dept. 7348-R. 


LaSalle Extension 


Practical Business Training for Men and Women On The Job 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Cartoonist Chamberlain for the King Features Syndicate 


“Let’s Call the Whole Thing Off?” 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Compromise Court Bill 


2. Michigan's New Labor Law 


3. Dwindling Cotton Exports 





OMPROMISE on the President’s Supreme Court 
plan has little approval from commenting news- 
papers. The proposed compromise would allow the 
President to name one judge each year when the 
such appointee would match a sitting justice who 
did not resign at the age of 75. 
Opponents argue that all the arguments against 
the original plan by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee apply equally weli against the new plan. Critics 


interpret the offer of the substitute merely evi- 


dence that the original bill was impossible of pas- 
sage. Nearly all commentators declare the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court is the chief point 
to be considered; that this is as vitai an issue 
under the substitute bill as under the original. 

Editors who consider a change in the judiciary 
system a possibility of the future, advise that the 
only sound method of achieving that object is by 
constitutional amendment. 





The Michigan Labor Law 


The new labor law in Michigan is viewed by all 
commenting newspapers as a beneficia! legislation 
which will reduce to a minimum strike disturbances 
which have been inflicted on the country, espe- 
cially in Michigan. 

One feature which impresses all the editors is 
the effort made to lessen the evils of strike picket- 
ing. It is required that obstacles shall not be 
placed in the way of workers who desire to work 
and that pickets shall be used who were not em- 
ployes of the struck piant. 

Contrast is drawn between the Federal Wagner 














Cartoonist Homan for United Features 


Still Going Along With Him! 





law and the Miclfigan law, with the conclusion that 
the latter is less one-sided, and gives protection to 
employers as well as to employes. 

It is declared to be recognized that iabor in gen- 
eral has acquired new powers, and that this State 
law is in harmony with the belief that proper safe- 
guards should be provided to prevent the exercise 
of such rights in an improper way. 

It is pointed out that the new law leaves un- 
touched the questions of the financial responsi- 
bility of unions, and the performance of labor con- 
tracts. 





The Future of King Cotton 


HE loss of toreigif markets for American cotton, 
due to government control laws as well as 
growing conditions, is viewed as a serious problem 
by 53 per cent of commenting newspapers, although 
42 per cent argue that the loss may be offset by 
increased consumption at home and new marketing 
methods. 

Permanent loss of foreign sales is accepted by 
various editors, who recall predictions made at the 
time curtailment laws were adopted. Opinions held 
in cotton growing and consuming sections of the 
country are based in part on the belief that when 
European mills have turned to other countries for 
supplies it will require much persuasion to induce 
them to resume buying of American cotton. Cot- 
ton specialists are quoted as saying that now only 
one-fourth of the world’s cotton consumption is 
produced in this country. They contend that dras- 
tic curtailment here has given foreign growers a 
start that can not be recaptured. 


| 
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LESSENED LABOR TENSION; HOW EDITORS VIEW IT 
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ECENT setbacks to the campaign of the 
militant labor wing led by the C. I. O. are 
interpreted by the press in two ways. A mi- 
nority, 21 per cent, of commenting newspapers, 
viewed the developments as evidence of a break 
between the Administration and the C. I. O. 
But in the judgment of the great majority, 79 
per cent, public opinion and not the Administra- 
tion has been the chief factor in relieving the 
labor tension. 

One incident, commented upon by very many 
newspapers, is the statement of Miss Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, that she regards recent 
strike excesses as prejudicial to the welfare of 
the country. 

“Secretary Perk ins,” 





SECRETARY PERKINS 
AND HER VIEWS ON 
SIT-DOWN STRIKES 


cerning tactics which the C. I. O. has used. 
a letter addressed to a Pennsylvania Congress- 
man, she points out that her widely quoted com- 
ment on the subject of set-down strikes—to the 
effect that the legality of this method ‘has not 
yet been determined by the courts’—was orig- 
inally made as ‘an offhand remark in an in- 
formal general press conference.’ The record 
fully supports her in this respect. It also shows 
that on March 26 she clarified her position in 
the matter.” 


says the New York Times 
(Dem.), “took occasion 
to restate her views con- 
In 


“Secretary Roper,” com- 
ments the New York 
TALK IS CITED AS Herald-Tribune_ (Rep.), 
CAUTION TO LABOR «has joined those New 
Deal spokesmen bent on cautioning the C. I. O. 
that its mission to organize American labor has 
its limits. ... The sincerity of the new attitude 
they echo is yet to be established. Not until 
the Administration backs a sensible revision of 
the Wagner Act shall we know that its present 
sentiments against labor lawlessness are inspired 
by a genuine desire to promote justice and 
peace in industry and not simply by a passing 
fear of unpopularity.” 

“The long-awaited break between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Lewis” is seen by the Grand 
Rapids Herald (Rep.), as a result of “the drive 
to organize Government employes,” which that 
paper describes as “the most menacing of all the 
activities of Mr. Lewis.” 

“Whether because of notes of caution from 


SECRETARY ROPER’S 























Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps Howard Newspapers 


While Everything Else Waits 





the Administration or because of the concern of 
its own leaders over the recent drift toward 
violence,” according to the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “the C. I. O. seems to have been moving 
toward a modification of its tactics.... Mr. 
Lewis has accepted the President's remarks 
without a word. And almost coincidentally, the 
C. I. O. high command has displaced three field 
officers in the steel districts who seem to have 
been identified with the more extreme wing of 
the organization.” 

THE PRICE PAID “The tragic part of the 
current industrial strife,” 


BY RANK AND FILE — 
says the Indianapolis 
OF THE WORKERS Star (Rep.) “is not only 


the loss of needed wages and the interruption of 
all business activities dependent on the products 
of struck plants but the duplicity practiced on 
gullible workers by strike organizers. A better- 
informed rank and file of workers and the rigid 
maintenance of law and the right to work would 
dissipate much of the trouble.” 

“It is plain to be seen,” remarks the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), “that new forces of re- 
sentment are in process of development, as they 
should be, and that the Administration cannot 
dismiss them with cheerful smiles and pleasant 
words.” 

“Irresponsible tactics,” asserts the Atlanta 
Journal (Dem.), “of those who put their am- 
bition above the law, ... who regard the end as 
justifying the means, even if the means be dy- 
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namite, terrorism and anarchy—such tactics con- 
demn whoever employs them and will not be 
endured by American democracy.” 

Presenting its own interpretation of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy, the Birmingham Age-Herald 
(Dem.) states: “It is not favoritism for the Gov- 
ernment to sympathize with and seek to protect 
honest efforts at organization. It is, however, 
favoritism and a perversion of the law for any 
officials of Government to condone violence, 
lawlessness and terrorism.” 

“C. I. O.” suggest the Knoxville Journal 
(Ind.), “marched up the hill and then marched 
down again. Nothing was gained for the work- 
ers who had been thrown out of employment 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, because 
nothing was at stake except their jobs. 
Whipped by its own irresponsibility and resort 
to terrorism in Ohio and Pennsylvania, C.I.O. is 
thoroughly discredited in Indiana, where its ef- 
forts were fruitless.” 

“Most injurious to the C. I. O.,” says the 
Asheville Times (Dem.), “has been the growing 
feeling in the nation that this organization has 
too little regard either for the public or for the 
laws of the land. 

“Some of their members paralyzed temporarily 
the business life of several communities because 
they did not like the settlement their own 
leaders had negotiated. All too many strikes 
have been called not to obtain higher wages or 
shorter hours—which the public can understand 
—but to gain recognition—which means little 
or nothing to the public.” 


A paper friendly to the 


Labor cause, the Phila- 
NOT INEXHAUSTIBLE, delphia Record, warns: 


ONE PAPER WARNS ‘The temper of the 


American people is approaching where they are 
about to call upon the Government to impose 
more stringent regulations than ever upon both 
sides in the labor dispute. 

“They want to see fair union contracts put 
into effect and they want to see that unions are 
made completely responsible, along with em- 
ployers, for carrying out the provisions of those 
contracts. They want machinery for peaceable 
negotiation and arbitration, to make strikes, 
lockouts and their attendant violence 
necessary. 

“Sane labor leaders, themselves, recognize 
that unionism is degraded by jurisdictional dis- 
putes, sympathetic strikes and other uneconomic 
practices.” 


PUBLIC PATIENCE 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 
given. 


In Defense of Sit-Downs 

Sir:—Of all the ill-tempered and 
labor-hating periodicals which comes 
into my possession the one published by 
you takes the grand prize... 

The only great statesmen are those 
who sanction such damnable tactics as 
murdering men because they want to or- 
ganize into labor unions. . These 
things are all O, K. when they are done 
in favor of the corporate interests, but 
let a sit-down come along or a big plant 
be tied up by workmen who are asking 
for a fair return on their labor, and then 
it becomes revolution, anarchy, com- 
munism and what not... . 

All laws, customs and habits are sub- 
jected to radical changes as the years 
go by and the ferment now going on 
can be laid to two things: The greed of 
corporations and the sudden realization 
of this greed by the mass of the people. 
Beaumont, Tex. A. D. COVIN. 


eae 


Fears Results of CIO Tactics 

Sir:—I am a regular reader of your 
paper. I like it. You seem to be in- 
clined to play fair. Your discussions 
on all questions are truly enlightening. 

If this CIO continues its high-handed 
communistic tactics we are going to be 
subjected to a rule by the most unfit 
class of people we have in the country 
and by a small minority, too. The coun- 
try can’t much longer stand up under 
these strikes that are being fostered by 
the bunch of bolsheviks led by John L. 
Most of these workers are mis- 
I believe the 


Lewis. 
informed and _ misled. 








larger per cent, are driven through fear 
to fall in line with the CIO. 

I believe that conditions have reached 
the point where it behooves the busi- 
ness man, big and small, and all citizens 
who believe in our form of government 
to form themselves into a protective or- 
ganization that this republican govern- 
ment “shall not perish from the earth.” 
There are millions of clear-thinking 
men, farmers and average citizens who 
would be glad to join in such a move- 
ment. O. F. LEONARD. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

x «re 


Charges CIO Coercion 

Sir:—I know of many cases where the 
employe is satisfied—steady work and 
wages above the union level—but still 
the CIO comes in and asks the em- 
pleye to join the union “or else—”. If 
said employe answers that he doesn’t 
know whether he will join or not, he is 
knocked down and manhandled. Can 
such a condition continue? Why can 
the CIO use coercion and nothing be 
done about it? 

A radio talk was given over Station 
WGAR in Cleveland by fhe Communist 
Party June 15, and in that talk the 
speaker said that in the foremost ranks 
of the strikers, pickets and organizers 
will be found the members of the Com- 
munist Party. WILLIAM T. KROWARZ. 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

x * * 


Thinks President Should Act 

Sir:—What is the matter with our 
President? Why doesn’t he do something 
toward restoring law and order? 

I seem to remember that he took an 
oath to uphold the Constitution. 
Doesn't that mean anything to him, or 
is he afraid of John L. Lewis? . .. In 
my opinion, any public official not up- 
holding his oath of office should be im- 
peached. A. L. WILLIARD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Buchanan’s Ghost” 

Sir:—Your article, “Buchanan's 
Ghost,” June 14, is alone worth a year’s 
subscription. . . . To know that there 
is one man who is not afraid to speak 
the truth in the face of John Lewis and 
his pal in the White House is refreshing. 
Long may you live and prosper and help 
to save our Union from the hands of the 
Tammany Gang that is seeking its rule 
or run. HARRISON REED. 
South Jacksonville, Fla. 





Sir:—Your editorial, “Buchanan's 
Ghost,” is worthy of being framed and 
hung upon the wall in the home of every 
thinking citizen of the United States. 
Lima, Ohio. J. M. SCHILLING. 


xk 


Opposed to a Third Term 
Sir:—“Buchanan’s Ghost” to my mind 
is the finest editorial ever written by 
anyone. ... There are some fools want- 
ing President Roosevelt for a third term, 
I hope he does—no one ever has been 
elected for a third term. ... Hurrah for 
the United States News! May it live 
long and prosper. 
HOWARD SELLARDS. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


* *k * 


Wants New Deal to Push Forward 

Sir:—I do not like your attitude or 
comment on our present Administration, 
I am one of the thousands that put our 
O. K. on President Roosevelt’s policies 
and would like to see him carry on until 
such a time as we can be sure of a na- 
tional policy of live and let live. 

Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Lippman are 
fighting a lost cause and they might as 
well admit it now as later on. This 
country has been fed up on this kind 
of propoganda long enough and are 
surely going to get away from it now 
and forever. When we were all down 





and out those wise men had nothing to 
offeffr. Now that we are well on our 
way to prosperity, Franklin D. is all 
wrong. . . . With those of us who lost 
our all in the crash and are just be- 
ginning to see the light, this propaganda 
is useless. J. J. SCANLON. 
Seattle, Wash. 


x * * 


Waste and Inefficiency 

Sir:—Your editorial, “Buchanan's 
Ghost,” is the best ever. Keep it up. 
The people will surely get enough of the 
New Deal before long. In this county 
there are 49 persons working on WPA 
and nine clerks to keep track of them. 
The Resettlement is just as wasteful. 
They bought tractors for the farms and 
hired men to operate them and forgot 
all about gasoline to run them. They 
Say it will take six months to get an 
order through for gas. E. G. A. 
Loma, Colo. 


4 S 
“Turn the Old Fossiis Out” 


Sir:—In this Court controversy, I say 
turn the old fossils out at 70. At least 
we that are past 60 couldn't get a job 
of any importance. As to retiring the 
judges on full pay, if they couldn’t save 
enough to live on in their remaining 
days, let them go on relief. That would 
be less expense to the Government. 

BELMONT M. VORHEES. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


~*~ * * 


Sham Arguments on Court Issue 
Sir:—Your recent editorial, “Buch- 
anan’s Ghost,” is one of the very best. 
. . . More power to your good right arm. 
The sham of much that has gone into 
the effort to “pack the Court” has put 
the President in wrong with all the care- 
ful thinkers everywhere. 
HARRY C. 
Salamanca, N, Y. 


WITHERSELL. 






































Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


Will Someone Please Page the Lifeguard? 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. “Outlaw” Labor Strikes 


2. Loans or Gifts to Tenants? 


3. The Seaway Controversy 


UTLAW strikes,” a feature of the present in- 
dustrial unrest, are blamed by 52 commenting 
newspapers upon ihe leadership of organized labor. 
But the other 48 per cent argue that such out- 
breaks are beyond conirol of unions which 
should not be blamed for them. 

The majority contends that if Labor cannot con- 
trol its organizations it will lose the confidence of 
the public; and that employers ave justified in 
hesitating to enter into contracts with such leader- 
ship. 

The further argument is made that if labor lead- 
ers cannot check outlaw strikes and eve unable to 


ee 


the 


restrain members from such activitics, then the 
governmental control is necessary, preferably by 
incorporation of the labor unions to make them 


legally responsible. 





Aid to Tenant Farmers 


ASSAGE by the House of Representatives, by a 
large majority, of the Federal Farm Tenancy 
measure is approved by 59 per cent of commenting 


newspapers. The Senate measure, sponsored by 
Mr. Bankhead, is preferred by 41 per cent. 
It is pointed out in majority comments that 


while the Jones bill in the House provides for out- 
right loans to tenants, the Bankhead bill would 
authorize the Government to buy the farms for 
transfer to tenants who had established their abil- 
ity to make a success of ownership. Advocates of 
the Bankhead measure are convinced that the plan 
would make possible a large degree of control and 








Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Hope Springs Eternal! 





supervision, and that the House bill, while called 
a measure to help farm tenants to become owners, 
could more accurately be labeled a bill to create 
farm speculators. 





The St. Lawrence Waterway 


gt taken by the Government in direction of 
building the St. Lawrence waterway, by agree- 
ment between this country and Canada, are ap- 
proved by 61 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
but various obstacles are found by 39 per cent. 

The seaway, involving a cost of $272,000,000 to the 
United States and $271,000,000 to Canada, is held 
to be beneficial, especially to the the Middle West, 
as well as to shippers who seek an all-water route 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean. 

As an Administration enterprise, it is argued that 
the building of the canal would be a means of pro- 
viding employment to many. 

Opposition centers around the demand on this 
side of the border that Lake Michigan, being wholly 
within the American territory, should not be sub- 
ject to any internationai action. 

The Dominion has protested upon many occasions 
the diversion at Chicago for the drainage canal that 
serves the city as an open sewer. Water abstracted 
there is discharged into the Mississippi. Canadian 
shipping has consequently suffered because of low- 
ered levels even beyond Montreal. 
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* Tide of World Affairs: * 
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The problems of Britannia. 
Partition of Palestine. The 
Irish Republic. War clouds 
in the East. 


VEN Great Britain's minority 

problems have a way of appear- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

To State Department lawyers, the 
Palestine Royal Commission’s report 
is a job that requires some detailed 
research to make sure that the 
British plan for partition of the 
Holy Land does not interfere with an 
American convention of 1924. 

But to policy-making officials the 
document is a new and interesting 
chapter in international relations. 

Palestine, slightly 
Vermont, lies between 
ranean Sea and the River Jordan 
Of its somewhat more than one 
million population, 73 per cent are 
Moslem and 17 per cent Jews 

From the 16th century to 1917 
the Holy Laygd was ruled by the 
Turks. During the World War, it 
was conquered by the British, and 
governed by them under a military 
administration until 1920. Then 
under the League of Nations Great 
Britain was granted a mandate over 
the area. 

In 1915 the British had promised 
the Arabs their freedom if they 
would revolt against the Turks and 
thus aid the British conquest. 

Two years later the Balfour Dec- 
laration promised the Jews that they 
should have a national home in 
Palestine. 


TRIPARTITE DIVISION 

In the years of the mandate since 
the World War, each group striving 
to achieve its own national aims as 
promised, has made of the Holy 
Land a scene of frequent and bitter 
Strife. Last Apjril, following very 
serious riots, the British Govern- 
ment appointed a royal commission 
to study the whole situation. 

It is this report which is being 
avidly read and Stirringly debated 
in public as well as in private, here 
as well as abroad. It already has 
found favor with the British Cabi- 
net, but must be approved by Par- 
liament, by the Mandates Commis- 
Sion of the League of Nations, and 
by the Council of the League. 

No longer is an effort to be made 


larger than 
the Mediter- 


Wide World 
ECHOES OF THE “FOURTH” 
United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Robert W. Bingham, is crit- 
icized by the German press for a 
Fourth of July speech in which he is 
said to have pitted so-called democra- 
cies against so-called dictatorships, 
finding the balance of favor to rest 
with the democracies. Ambassador 
Bingham’s speech was viewed as “agi- 

tational” and as a “call to arms”. 





toward having Arab and Jew live in 
peace side by side. If the report is 
adopted, all of Palestine, instead of 
being a single state under British 
rule, will be divided into three parts. 

In the plains along the sea coast, 
an area comprising about 
fourth of Palestine, there would be 
established a Jewish State. In the 
hills, including the Trans-Jordan 
sector, and with a port at Jaffa, 
there would be marked out an Arab 
State. Great Britain would acquire 
a permanent mandate over the holy 
cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
with a corridor to the Red Sea. In 
addition, it would retain temporary 
control over the towns of Tiberias 
and Acre and the naval base at 
Haifa in the Jewish area. 


BOTH FACTIONS DISPLEASED 

But both Arabs and Jews are in- 
dicating that they have no inten- 
tion of accepting the partition. 
Oddly enough, after these years of 
dissension they may be united in a 
common cause—fighting the British 
proposal. 

Perhaps there has been nothing 
more sensational in the affairs of 
Empire since the partition of Ire- 


one- 


land in 1921 at the time of the crea- 
tion of the Free State. ° 

Speaking of Ireland recalls the 
startling development in the July 1 
election when Eamon de Valera went 
before the people with a new consti- 
tution for their approval, and at the 
same time asked for members for 
the new Dail (House of Representa- 
tives). 

The American-born President had 
his hand-written charter approved 
by a majority of 147,000. But he 
was not nearly so fortunate in gain- 
ing supporters in the Dail. 

Returns, slow of tabulation be- 
cause of the proportional repre- 
sentation method of voting, now 
show that Mr. de Valera is one short 
of having a majority. The line-up 
is as follows the Government 
party, 69; Cosgrave’s Sinn Fein, 48; 
labor, 13, and independents, 8. 

In the last Dail, de Valera had a 
clear majority. 

The president had asked that he 
not be returned to power unless by 
a substantial majority that he might 
put the new constitution into ef- 
fect 

As for that other Empire problem 
—India—there was a development 
particularly pleasing to British au- 
thorities. 

After three months of trying to 
get assurances that British pro- 
vincial governors would not use their 
power under the new India Consti- 
tution to veto the program of the 
nationalists, the latter have given 
in. They have agreed to participate 
in the provincial governments. But 
they are leaving no doubt that 
they are continuing their struggle 
for complete independence from 
Britain. 


| CHINA AND JAPAN 


As though the Far East were a 
land of continuous potential unrest 
that ever and anon must break 
through the surface, fresh clashes 
between Chinese and Japanese 
troops took place during the week, 
this time in the vicinity of Peiping. 

Not unheard before in the Japa- 
nese conquest of the mainland of 
Asia was the Nipponese explanation 
that while their garrison troops were 
engaged in maneuvers they were 
fired on by the Chinese. Naturally, 
the Mikado’s men felt compelled to 
return the fire. 

Meanwhile, Dr. H. H. Kung, 
China’s Finance Minister, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
announced in Washington a finan- 


Under it, 
“substantial” amount 
gold from the United States, 
the latter, in turn, will purchase 
Chinese silver 

The focal points of European 
troubles were London and Paris. 

In the British Capital, the non- 
intervention committee striving in 
its weak way to keep the Spanish 
civil war from becoming an inter- 
national conflict, struggled to break 
the deadlock which has engulfed it 
ever since Germany and Italy with- 
drew from the sea patrol trying to 
keep foreign munitions and volun- 
teers out of Spain. 


THE AVOIDANCE OF WAR 

When Great Britain and France 
suggested that they undertake the 
whole patrol duty after the with- 
drawal of the Nazi and Fascist 
boats, there was a strenuous pro- 
test from Rome and Berlin. These 
powers made the counter-sugges- 
tion, equally as obnoxious to the 
others, that the sea patrol be aban- 
doned entirely, and only the land 
frontiers be supervised. 

To make the deadlock more com- 
plete, the dictatorships are demand- 
ing that struggling rebel General 
Franco be accorded the status of a 
belligerent, a thing which the neu- 
trals, and most of all the democ- 
racies, are strongly set against. 


NEW FRENCH TAXES 

In Paris, the Chautemps Govern- 
ment continued absorbed in the 
French domestic crisis. 

The Cabinet, advised by Finance 
Minister Bonnet, took its second step 
by decree law to deal with the situ- 
ation. It announced a series of 
drastic new taxes, from a 20 per 
cent increase on incomes starting at 

772 a year to “soak the rich” levies. 
It is hoped thereby to raise close to 
half a billion dollars to balance the 
regular budget 

As the world moved on, Uncle Sam 
was busy shifting some of his per- 
sonnel to take care of his interna- 
tional affairs. 

Among others, the Senate con- 
firmed: Wilbur J. Carr, now assist- 
ant Secretary of State, to be Min- 
ister to Czechoslovakia, and Min- 
ister to Austria, George S. Messer- 
smith, to take his place in the De- 
partment; the transfer of Jefferson 
Caffery from the Embassy in Cuba 
to the Embassy in Brazil; J. Butler 
Wright from the Legation in Czech- 
oslovakia to the Embassy in Cuba; 
and Hugh S. Gibson from the Em- 
bassy in Brazil to the Embassy in 
Belgium. 
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We who make whiskey say: 
“DRINKING ana DRIVING DO NOT MIX” 


THIS STATEMENT may seem to work directly 
against our self-interest. But actually it does not. 

It is very much to our self-interest to see that 
the privilege of drinking is not abused. It is to 
our interest to see that liquor is consumed as it 
should be consumed. Whiskey is a luxury and 
should be treated as such. When taken moder- 
ately... with a true appreciation of its taste, bou- 
quet and character, fine whiskey brings a sense 
of friendliness and fellowship to social gather- 


ings. But neither whiskey nor any other alco- 
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holic liquor has any place at the wheel of an 
automobile. Drinking and driving do not mix. 

This conviction must be shared by everyone 
who reads the newspapers and by every think- 
ing person who drives a car. 

Therefore, we invite you—in the interest of 
public safety—to join us in the crusade for 
safer, saner driving. 

If you expect to be at the wheel of a motor 
car, we say to you: Think before you drink! 


Don’t drink before you drive! 
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— is not a pleasant picture. 


But tomorrow it may be you. 
You never know when a blowout 
may catapult your car and your 
loved ones into a ghastly smash- 
up. Tomorrow, it may become 
your lifelong regret that you did 
not have LifeGuard* Tubes — 


Goodyear’s revolutionary new inven- 


For safety’s sake, remember: 
THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT PROOF TIRE! 


tion that makes the worst blowout 


as harmless as a slow leak. 


Even when your tire blows wide 


open this mira- 


“My front tire blew out 
while I was driving to 
Santa Fe at bigh speed,” 
writes Tom James, 
Ranch Manager, Carri- 
zozo, New Mexico, “but 
my car did not swerve 
an inch, I slowed down... found tire 
ripped wide open but LifeGuard Tube 
still held enough air to hold up car. It 
might bave been a fatal accident. 


cle tube retains 
enough air in 


LifeGuard Tubes have 


thousands from serious accidents. 


save your life! 


its patented “inner tire” to keep 
your casing inflated —to keep your 
car running straight and true. It 
prevents that sickening lurch that 
tears the wheel from your help- 
less hands — it gives you ample 
time to slow down to a safe easy 
stop without swerving, ”o matter 


how fast you have been driving! 
saved 
Don’t delay giving your family 


their sure safety another day — 
you can't buy better protection to 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 





— 

This remarkable safety tube 
consists of a reserve two-ply 
inner tire INSIDE the regula- 
tion tube, both inflated by 
the same valve. When the 
casing blows out only the 
outer tube lets go. The inner 
tire holds enough air to sup- 
port the car without lurch- 
ing until you can come to 
a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS + BUSES 











TWOULDNT ORWEANOINER 


66 *LUFEGUARD is 2 trade-mark 

of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc., and 
#8 protected by patents ap- 
plied for 
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... has money‘to\spend 


ATTLE sales brought about $60,000,000 to Texas in 1936. ~ 
Each year approximately two million head of cattle move 
to market. Pasture land in Texas equals the farm acreage of 
sixteen other states. 


Big as the cattle industry is, it is but one of big Texas’ big 
industries. Income from other livestock, poultry and dairy 
products last year totaled over $177,000,000. The 1936 cotton 
crop put more than $217,000,000 in Texas pocketbooks; oil, 
$450,000,000; fruits and vegetables, $33,000,000. 

Everything about Texas is big — particularly the scale on which 


"situation is most favorable 
—fuel, including natural 


gas, is available everywhere at minimum rates. 


Texas development is past the experimental stage —but there is 


Texas people do things. Texas people buy 


liberally. The millions they receive for 
their products they spend freely—for 
Texans enjoy life, know how to live well. 

Texas spells opportunity for American Tuts 
business—a new and growing market — 
that will justify the establishment of fac- 
tories, distribution branches and ware- 
houses. Metropolitan cities at focal points 
supply the agricultural and mineral areas 
with the goods they need, and serve them 
with banking and transportation support 
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for their outgoing products. The labor 


still time to ride the big rise. Population increased 25% in the past 
ten years—natural resources, almost limitless in scope have scarce- 
ly been tapped — productive farm lands total 137,597,389 acres, 
yet less than three-fourths tillable acreage is under cultivation; 

Texas is on the move. The nation’s last great frontier is rapidly 
achieving its place in the sun. 


The Katy, which serves the principal 
cities of the Southwest with thoroughly 
modern passenger and freight service, is 
proud of the part it has played in the 
development of Texas. 

As part of its progressive and construc- 
tive policy, the Katy maintains an Indus- 
trial Department which will supply 
detailed information about Texas oppor- 
tunities. All inquiries are handled in strict 
confidence. .., Address the Industrial De- 
velopment Dept., Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines, St. Louis, Missouri or Dallas, Texas. 
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Labor's Week: 
A New Clash 


Of the Unions) 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
operation, will Mr. Lewis call out on 
strike those mine workers who are 


employed at mines where the steel | 


companies will now buy their fuel 
supply? 

“He is now confronted with the 
problem of carrying out his threat 


to call miners on strike who are | 
mines | 


working under contract in 
where coal will be mined and ship- 
ped to independent steel compa- 
nies, or directing those employed at 
mines owned by said independent 
steel companies back to work, de- 
feated and demoralized. 

“The reaction of 
inst the C. I. 0 


is reflected in 


public opinion 
and C. I. O 
the creation 
differ- 
e enactmen* leg- 
the New Labor Re- 
Michigan ana tn 


ation n 





organizations in 
of 


1 as 





threat of repressive iegis 


as well as in the Con- 


” 


other States, 
gress of the United States. 

The fear of the A. F. of L. of re- 
pressive legislation against labor was 
expressed in these words: 

“As a result of the creation of 
hostile public opinion against the C. 
I O., the A. F. of L. must intensify 
its fight against the enactment of 
repressive legislation such as com- | 
pulsory arbitration, the incorpora- | 
tion of trade unions and the re- 
Striction of the right which organ- 
ized ijiabor may exercise both in 
carrying out contracts and in the 
inauguration and prosecution of 
justifiable strikes.” 

The temporary shutdowns in the 
automobile plants caused by short, 
unauthorized sit-down strikes since 
the conclusion of the labor agree- 
ment with the United Automobile 
Workers of America was criticized 
by Mr. Green: 

“The violation of agreements, the 
Seizure of public property, violence, 





CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON | 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch. 
Up - to - date rooming 
space—the best of food 
—music by Boston 
Symphony players — 
| 
















Golf - Tennis - Swim- 
ming - Riding - Boat- 
ing - Hiking - no hay 
fever. Season June 26- 
Oct. 5. Rates 
meals $6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- | 
address: 

| 


Barron Hotel Co. 

Crawford Notch, j 
N. W. | 

Or ask Mr. Foster 

Travel Offices. 





CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


riots and uprisings can have no 
place in the social, economic and in- 
dustrial life of America.” 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE C. I. O. 

As many workers peacefully re- 
ported back to the newly-opened 
steel mills, the C. I. O. announced 
opening of a drive to place the 300,- 
; 000 maritime workers of the United 
| States under its banner. 
| “National affiliation of all seafar- 
| ing, longshore, fishermen, ship re- 
pairing and shipyard unions” with 
the C. I. O. is the announced objec- 
tive. 





present union membership. 

C. I. O. organization drives con- 
tinue in a number of other new 
fields 

An attempt is being made to cor- 
ral as many as possible of the three- 
quarters of a million Federal em- 
ployes into the newly-formed C. I. 
O. organization for Federal workers. 

AC. I. O. union rivaling long- 
established A. F. of L. unions in the 
tobacco industry is pushing a cam- 
paign for members. 

Originating in New York City, a 
move has developed to organize sur- 
taxi workers into a 

affiliated with C. 


bus and 
union 


iace, 
national 

A drive is beginning to organize 
woodworkers into a C. I. O. union. 

In the textile industry C. I. O. 
claims an enrollment of 100,000 
workers in the Textile Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee. 


| THE STRIKES OF THE WEEK 


The pattern of last week had the 
usual number of new strikes and the 
ending of old strikes. It was fea- 
tured also by the beginning of hear- 
ings on the complamt filed by the 
United Automobile Workers against 
the Ford Motor Company. 

In New York City a strike in the 
cloak industry threw 35,000 employes 
out of work in more than 1,500 
shops. 

At Alcoa, Tenn., 17 strikers and 
four policemen were shot in rioting 
at the plant of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America as police dispersed 
100 pickets to permit 1.000 persons 
to go back to work after a seven- 
weeks’ tie-up of operations because 
of a strike. 

At Bethlehem, Pa., State Attorney 
General Margiotti announced he 
would take steps to hasten an elec- 
tion at the steel mills there to enable 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to determine the status of future 
labor bargaining. 

Counsel for the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee charged the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com 
pany with collusion with the polic’ 
and Ohio National Guard. 

Rail union officials voted for 
strike ballot among 800,000 member. 
The unions are asking for a 20 
cents-an-hour increase in pay. 

An election was held in Philade!- 
phia to determine the collectiv: 
bargaining union for the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company. 

Meanwhile, at Detroit the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board be- 
gan hearings on a complaint of th: 
U. A. W. growing out of the beat- 
ing of union organizers at the gates 
of the River Rouge plant on May 26 

A report of the National Labor 
Relations Board which iSsued last 
week showed that during May the 
NLRB settled 103 involving 
strikes covering 17,869 workers. 


Cases 











GLACIER PARK 
ON THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


All maritime men are to be | 
| asked to join the new organization, 
| Mr. Lewis said, irrespective of their 


| 


‘Necosaratca + IO x 


| No collective bargaining, no 
| strikes. President's rules for 
members. The C. I. O. “in- 
| vasion.” 
| JPRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, as the 
world’s biggest employer, is 
ready to lay down the law, so far 
as his employes are concerned, to 
John L. Lewis, who aspires to be 
the world’s biggest labor leader. 
Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t care 
whether those who work for him, 
as agents of the people, belong to 





+ 


at a record high of 840,000. A few of 
those workers are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. John 
Lewis has seen in the total a field of 


employment as large as in the auto- 


one labor union or ten labor unions, | 


but he wants it understood that they 
cannot exercise any right to strike. 
Neither can they expect to bargain 
collectively with representatives of 
their own choosing or ask the Gov- 
ernment for any signed contracts. 
All of this has come out as a re- 
sult of a C. I. O. invasion of the 
field of Government employment. 


| 840,000 IN SERVICE 


There are more than ‘800,000 em- 
ployes in the civil branches of the 
Government service. The univer is 


mobile and steel industries together. 

Seeing is acting. So the C. I. O. 
looked around and cHose Jacob 
Baker, until recently an assistant to 
Harry Hopkins, as the man to organ- 
ize the unorganized in Government 
service. Mr. Baker had led what is 
known as the “left wing” in the re- 
lief administration. He was the 
force behind the “production-for- 
use” program of the old FERA and 
has had previous experience in la- 
bor organization. 

Ever simce Mr. Bakers selection 
and John Lewis’ announcement that 
Uncle Sam had a labor situation of 
his own, Government employes have 
been writing to the newspapers and 
calling up their Congressmen to find 
out whether they had to join up 
whether they wanted to or not. 

This situation led Mr. Roosevelt 
to comment to newspaper men on 
July 9. 

The President, to make his atti- 
tude clear, went back to 1913, when 
he was an Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. At that time, when work- 


Jacob Baker, former Assistant WPA 
Administrator, is the leader of the 
new C.I.O. drive to unionize Federal 
employees. First obstacle is the Presi- 
ident’s explanation that Government 
workers may not strike although they 
should have every right to lay their 
before administrative 
boards. 


grievances 





DIRECTS FEDERAL UNIONS 


> + as he calls it, an obvious ruling that 
the Government does not make any 
contracts 
employes. 

Workmen are represented in their 
collective bargaining by their Con- 
gressmen and the Congressmen fix 
the rates of pay. Every individual 
workman has a full opportunity to 
be heard and to lay his case before 
Congress, or he might state his case 
through a shop committee. 

But what if those demands are 
not granted? Can the Government 
employe strike? 

Not at all, Mr. Roosevelt held. 
Civil service rules cover that. There 
is no limit on the number of unions 
any individual Government worker 
can join, just so he doesn’t strike or 
just so he makes his pay increase 
demands to Congress and not to the 
| Executive. WPA workers who have 

struck showed that this rule does 
not prevent strikes—but Govern- 
ment officials refuse to treat with 
strikers. The law does not prohibit 
picketing. 








ers were complaining about work- 
ing conditions and the Draftsmen’s 
Union asked for a written agree- 
ment with the Government, Mr. 
Roosevelt made a very simple and, 


| 
| AND ANOTHER ‘NO’ 

| And what if a union of Govern- 
| ment employes gets a majority of 
| Government workers on its rolls? 
| Would that union be the sole bar- 


with any Government 





WHEN UNCLE SAM'S EMPLOYES “JOIN THE UNION” 


+ gaining agent for all Government 


employes? 

Again the answer is “No.” On 
this point Mr. Roosevelt was em- 
phatic. There would be no collec- 
tive bargaining contract. There 
could be none in Government servy- 
ice, he held. 

Where does this leave the C. I. O. 
in its prospective relations with the 
Government? 

The answer, gleaned from Presi- 
dential observations, is that the 
union is perfectly free to get as 
many members as it is able to get, 
but that any demands to be made 
will necessarily be made to Congress 
and will not be backed up by strike 
threats. Mr. Lewis hints that 
sometimes political pressure is at 


least equal to economic pressure 
| in dealing with Government repre- 


| 








sentatives. 
ing ahead. 


On that basis he is go- 


VIEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Assoclation of Manu- 
facturers in a statement July 9, 
commended the President’s attitude 
upon collective bargaining between 
Federal employes and the Govern- 
ment, but added that his comments 
emphasize defects in the National 
Labor Relations Act. 






































The jail where every prisoner 


had his own bridge threesome 








Vacation in Glacier Park — 
magnificent scenery—60 gla- 
ciers, 250 lakes, 1001 water- 
falls, 1500 square miles of 
mountains, 900 miles of foot 
and horse trails—fishing and 
golf, too. Fine hotels, chalets 
and tent camps—no increase 
in rates. Travel enjoyably on 
the air-conditioned Empire 
Builder. Low round trip fares 
on Great Northern Railway 
to West Coast and return via 
Glacier Park. 











Please send me information about your service to 
0 Glacter Park (© Pacific Northwest 0 Alaska 
4 5 
A. J. DICKINSON 0 California D All-Expense Tours 
PassengerTraffic @ 
Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





A city jail and a county jail were lo- 
cated near each other. 


They seemed to operate with almost 
equal efficiency. Yet there was a great 
discrepancy in the cost of operations— 
the county jail cost considerably more 
to run than the neighboring city jail. 


So there was an investigation. And it 
was revealed that in the city jail, there 
was an average of one guard for every 
twenty prisoners. In the county jail, 
there were two guards for each prisoner! 


The explanation? The city jail operated 
under the Merit System, under a decent 
Civil Service Law. The county jail had 
no Civil Service Law to answer to—all 


appointments were completely in the 

hands of politicians! 
x~wekwekke 

Yes, the appointments were in the 


hands of politicians. And politicians 
have so many relatives, and buddies, and 











friends-in-need. And they’re such good 
fellows about providing jobs for these 
worthies. Jobs, dear tax-payers, for 
which you pay! 


That is the way the SPOILS SYSTEM 
works—in federal, state, and municipal 
government, under both major political 
parties and all and sundry minor par- 
ties. And it’s ‘one large reason why 
taxes have become the intolerable bur- 
den they are today! 


The National Civil Service Reform 
League is waging a valiant and effective 
battle against the SPOILS SYSTEM and 
for the MERIT SYSTEM. Its members 
are engaged in this battle not only be- 
cause the SPOILS SYSTEM breeds waste 
and raises taxes, but also because it is a 
real and active threat to our democratic 
form of government! 


We're linked with no political parties, di- 
rectly or indirectly, openly or secretly. 


We have a proud and successful record. 
We have a plan that has proved effective. 


We invite the support and encourage- 
ment of all decent citizens who feel the 
way we do. Won’t you fill out the coupon 
and send it in? 





NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON, President 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 

I'd like to do what I can to he'p. 


Please send me some more informa- 
tion about the League. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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farm: 


Ever-normal granary program 
again an objective. Quotas 
for production and market- 


ing. 

DEEFER and deeper element of 
4 mystery surrounds the latest of 
the Government plans to help the 
American farmer. Mystery now 
deepens further with the request by 
President Roosevelt for action at 
the present Congress 
bulwark farm income 

This request comes at a time when 
agriculture is entering the most 
prosperous crop year since 1929. In- 
dividual farmers are to have more 
dollars to spend for the things that 
they want to buy than they have 
had since the boom days before the 
1921 crash. 

But the mystery only grows deeper 
t that point. 

It started back in the early months 
of the year when farm groups 
wrestled in Washington with the 
problem of devising a law to replace 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
that was upse§’ by the Supreme 
Court on January 6, 1936. By the 
time the Supreme Court had upheld 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
broadening its interpretation of in- 
terstate commerce, the lawyers work- 
ing on this problem thought that 
they saw the light. 


THE SECOND PROGRAM 

They emerged with a program of 
proposed control that made the old 
AAA look amateurish by comparison 
The net effect of the plan, if put 
into operation, would have been to 
guarantee to cooperating farmers a 
definite portion of the national in- 
come, in season and out of season. 
Estimates of the cost varied from 
$500,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and President Roosevelt 
both were cool to the details of this 


session of 


plan. The best that they would do 
was to endorse the idea “in prin- 
ciple,” and to express hope that 


Congress might do something dur- 
ing the present session. 

Then, with Congressional tempers 
Tising, a group of Senators called 
on Mr. Wallace and got him to agree 
that maybe it would be wise to let 
the whole idea drop for the present 
year at least. Farmers seemed to be 


REVIVING THE 


Wecrsqnatca * Ll President Asks Action On a New System 


the United States New 


“STREAM-LINED AAA” 


Of Crop and Marketing Controls 





happy and not greatly interested in 
action Word spread that this 
would be the end of the matter. 

ut shortly thereafter the White 
House began to show revived inter- 
est in farm legislation. 

The result was that on July 9, 
Senators Pope, (Dem.), of Idaho, and 
McGill, (Dem.), of Kansas, endeav- 
ored to introduce in the Senate the 
bill that had grown from confer- 
ences extending over recent months 


7 


to provide for a system of stream- | 


lined control over American agri- 
culture. Introduction was prevented 


by the objection of Senator Wheeler 


(Dem.), of Montana, because of 
his promise to prevent transaction 
of any other business while the court 
change plan was before the Senate. 

Suddenly, farm legislation that 
was to be dropped for the session 
is found on the President's list of 
“highly desirable” legislation with 
the power of the administration 
steam roller back of it. 

The reason for the change re- 
mains the session’s big mystery. 


‘HEAT’ FOR COURT BILL? 

Some see in it a desire on the 
part of the White House to be on 
record if there now is to turn out 
to be a decline in farm prices. 
Others think that this is another 
method of putting heat on Senators 
to act on the Supreme Court bill so 
that attention can be given to the 
farm problem. More believe that 
the idea simply is to give the House 
something more to work on while 
the Senate is wrangling over the 
matter of age on the Supreme Court. 

Nothing quite so comprehensive 
has ever before been offered to Con- 


gress. 


‘PARITY PAYMENT’ PLAN 

A hurried glance snows what is 
involved. 

Take the case of a wheat farmer. 

What happens to him depends on 
how much wheat he and his fellow 
wheat growers have produced. If 
more than enough for the needs of 
the people of the country and for 
the export markets, the Govern- 
ment will store up to 10 per cent 
of a normal crop as a so-called 


“ever-normal-granary” operation. 

Since American farmers normally 
produce much more wheat than the 
American people use, this storage 
operation is expected to result rather 
quickly in an over-flowing granary. 
But in consideration for permitting 
this storage of wheat as a protection 
to city consumers the farmer is 
promised “parity payments” out of 
the Treasury. These payments are 
designed to assure him that, no 
matter what hapens to the price 
owing to the over-supply, his income 
will be protected. The guaranteed 
income is approximately that which 
the wheat farmer of 1910-14 re- 
ceived in comparison with the in- 
come of city workers during that 
time. In other words, there is an 
assurance of purchasing power. 

But, in order to induce farmers to 
go slowly on increasing acreage, the 
parity payments would decrease 
somewhat as the surplus of wheat 
increased. Thus if the “ever-normal 
granary” were filled to over-flowing, 
the farmer would be guaranteed only 
87 per cent of parity, while if that 
granary were half full he would get 
92 per cent of parity. If it were 
empty he would be expected to get 
full parity. 

That is only part of the story. 


HARVEST-TIME LOANS 

At marketing time when wheat is 
harvested there is a tendency for 
prices to decline in normal years. 
To protect the farmer against this 
contingency the plan calls for the 
Government to loan in cash up to 
85 per cent of parity price to the 
wheat grower, among others, in or- 
der that he can store his crop and 
market when prices are more fa- 
vorable. This is a “surplus reserve 
loan” or what in the past has been 
known as a “price-fixing loan.” It 
would guarantee the farmer up to 
85 per cent of parity. In 1932 he re- 
ceived under 40 per cent of parity. 

Wouldn’t this be the Farm Board 
all over again? 

Backers of the new plan say that 
decidely it would be, except for the 
fact that the real new machinery 
just starts to work at that point. 


+ - 


| 
| 
| 


Before any of these advantages | 


can accrue to the Individual farmer 
he must sign a three-year adjust- 
ment contract, covering the major 
crops grown on his farm. In that 
contract he will agree to divert part 
of his acreage from production if 
the supply of wheat or other product 
is above normal and if the ever- 
normal granary is_ over-flowing. 

In other words, as a condition for 
a guarantee of income, the coop- 
erating farmer will agree to practice 
production control so that the Gov- 
ernment will not be caught with vast 
supplies of commodities on its hands 
without assurance of markets to ab- 
sorb those supplies. That type of 
situation broke the Farm Board in 
1932. 

Then there is more than that. 


MARKETING QUOTAS 

In the case of wheat, if the supply 
at the start of any marketing year 
is 15 per cent above the normal de- 
mand, the Secretary of Agriculture 
can order a public hearing and on 
the basis of facts there established 
can order marketing quotas to be 
established, limiting the amount of 
wheat that any individual farmer 
—cooperator or non-cooperator—can 
sell. First of all, however, he must 
hold an election of farmers pro- 
ducing the commodity. At a time 
of falling prices the expectation is 
that the election almost inevitably 
would favor control. 

If an individual farmer refuses to 
abide by the quota set on his farm 
and markets more than the Govern- 
ment says he may, then he is engag- 
ing in an “unfair agricultural prac- 
tice” and is subject to penalties at 
the rate of 50 per cent of the parity 
price of the amount marketed above 
his quota. 

This involves an indirect method 
of compulsory control of production 
and a direct method of compulsory 
control of marketing. The reason is 
that the individual farmer—the 
wheat farmer, for instance—who 
produces more wheat than his quota 
calls for will be required to refrain 
from marketing the excess until the 
price of wheat has risen to more 
than 10 per cent above parity. 

The old AAA, except as it applied 
to cotton and tobacco under the 
Bankhead and the Kerr-Smith acts, 
provided no such rigid controls. 

On the other hand, the new plan 
calls for no regulation of production 
of livestock, as did the AAA in the 








hogs, but 
upon control over corn 
and marketing 


justment in the 
The question i 


rather depends 
production 


to bring about ad- 


in the heat of a Washington summer | 
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will find the time or inclination to 
give thorough consideration to the 
new proposal. 


livestock field 
S whether Congress 


























AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 








streets outside, but there’s Mav 
Day weather inside this place. Soon 
smart people by the hundreds will 
seek it out, and its proprietors will 
smile happily at mounting receipts. 
When winter comes and old-fashioned 
dry heat is making other places stuffy 
and close, its clean, fresh air will con- 


tinue to beckon the crowds. 


W 


HE asphalt may be melting in the 


“Tailor- 





in any season. 





made weather” is good for business, 


Thousands of shops, theaters and 
dining places have already discovered 
this. Moreover, year-round comfort 
for homes and offices is being brought 
within reach of more and more 
people each year. We Americans 
usually get what we want, and when 
something new and desirable comes 


W) Westinghouse 
Fle name Thal meant 


A SIGN OF 


Better 
Business 


ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY e EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








selling it. 





As signs like this go up, “For Rent” signs come down 


along, thousands get jobs making and 


the electricat industry. Westinghouse 
engineers have made many substantial 


OME-LIKE—that reflects what pas- 


sengers invariably think when they 
travel Chesapeake and Ohio! For on our 
trains we've thoughtfully provided all of 
the comforts of home—you can snuggle 
down in a deeply cushioned seat .. . free 
tables are cheerfully provided for work 
or a few rubbers of bridge. And if you 
have the urge to move around, stroll 
to our library lounges—listen to the 
radio—read the latest magazines and 
newspapers. 
At meal 


time you'll find our Tavern 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON * 


THE SPORTSMAN + 





Diners, too, are in keeping with gracious 
living, with tastefully prepared meals, 
reasonably priced ... only 75 cents for a 
full-course meal. 

You'll enjoy the friendly atmosphere of 
our trains—also the assurance that when 
it's time to retire you will Sleep Like a 
Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy. 

That's how we feel trains should be— 
“your home on the road”—which explains 
why people like to travel with us—why they 
call Chesapeake and Ohio “The Railroad 
With a Heart.” 


THE Ff. F. V. 


America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 
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Like so many other new business- 
building developments, air condition- | 
ing has been helped in its growth by | 


contributions, and the Westinghouse 
name on air conditioning equipment 
is another sign worth looking for. 
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Mecrsqnaucs « [2 
Wage and Hour Bill 
As Now Redrafted 


Rewrite job for Senate. Satisfying 
the South. Exemptions to farm- 
ers. Appeal open to employer. 


DDS are shooting sharply higher on the chance 
QO that the present session of Congress will ap- 
prove a law to place a bottom under industrial 
wages and a top on hours of work in industry. 
The one major remaining hazard lies in the bat- 
tle over the President’s plan to change the mem- 
the Supreme Court. If that fight ends 
in a stalemate and adjournment after long weeks 
of debate, wage and hour legislation will go over. 
Otherwise, prospects strongly favor action. 
Drastic changes in method and scope of the pro- 
posed new law resulted in new life for it. 
After Tom Corcoran and Ben Cohen, energetic 
a bill of 10,000 
words, for the purpose of reviving the wage and 
hour controls that died with NRA codes, Senators 
They were amazed 


bership of 


White House aides, had produced 


paid close scrutiny to the plan. 
at the number of new wrinkl 
powers buried in those words. 
ers and representatives of employers. 


THE RECAST MEASURE 
A rewrite job was undertaken by Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, committee chairman. What 
now has come out of his committee, with almost 
unanimous approval, bears only a general resem- 
blance to what came from the White House. 
The present idea, which faces an improved 
chance of approval if a vote is had, provides: 
First, there would be created a National Labor 
tandards Board with power to fix minimum wages 
at a point up to 40 cents an hour, varying below 
that according to the situation in individual indus- 
tries and communities. The original plan would 
have permitted the Board to fix wages under $1,200 


es and new executive 
So were labor Jead- 





a year. 
. Second, the Board would have power to set a 
maximum work week at a point not less than 40 
hours per week. The first bill left this part of the 
plan a blank with wide discretion to the Board. 
Third, unlike the original bill, the one now re- 
ported eliminates the section that would have given 
a Government agency authority to determine 
whether or not a collective bargaining agency was 
qualified and adequate to assure protection to 
workers in an industry. Both labor leaders and em- 
ployers objected strenuously to this proposal. 
Fourth, like the original bill, the new one pro- 


hibits employment of children below the age of 16 
years and prohibits interstate shipment of goods 
produced by children. 

left 


Fifth, an avenue of appeal to the courts is 
open to any employer who can prove that the La- 
bor Standard Board’s orders are harmful to his 
business or work an undue hardship on him. 

Exemption from the working of the wage and 
hour controls is given to farmers but to no indus- 
trial employers. Originally the idea has been to 
exempt employers of fewer than 15 persons. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor: It is 
not and never has been an official position of the 
Department of Labor or of the Secretary that sit- 
down strikes are either lawful, desirable or appro- 
priate. In fact the officers of the Department and 
the Secretary have urged union leaders and mem- 
bers not to use the method and to bend every 
effort to take the men out of a plant where used 
In many cases they have done so. 

From many aspects the method appears to be 
one which should be abandoned. . . It is full 
of hazards to the progressive democratic develop- 
ment of trade unionism and to the orderly process 
of collective bargaining and cooperation with em- 
ployers on the basis of a recognized status. 

There are many possibilities of its abuse and the 
hazard of lack of discipline is serious . I be- 
lieve that it will be abandoned by the unions. In 
fact, except for a brief period, it has not been in 
use and is steadily declining. 

I am opposed to the use of force and violence in 
labor disputes by the employers, as weli as by the 
wage earners, and if public officials are obliged 
to use force, it should be only after every effart at 
reasonable persuasion of both sides has broken 
down. (From a letter to Representative Ditter 
(Rep.) of Pennsylvania, July 3.) 


x * * 


DANIEL C, ROPER, Secretary of Commerce: It 
becomes the duty of labor to willingiy clear the 
atmosphere by identifying the responsible agency 
within its ranks through which negotiations [under 
the Wagner Act] are to be effected. The responsi- 
bility of employers is to cooperate with equal vigor 
in promoting the objectives of the Act. The proper 
right to strike must be safeguarded but equally 
fundamental is the right to work. Coercion has 
no proper place in this program. ... Ali legislation 
must seek fairness to both labor and industry. 
When fair administration reveals defects or in- 
adequacies in statutory requirements then prompt 
correction should be made in the interest of all. 

Under its constitutional responsibility it is the 
inescapable duty of government to preserve law and 
order. This requires protection of the community 
against lawlessness of all kinds, at all times and 
under all circumstances. All governmental units, 
Federal, State and municipal, must steadfastly ex- 
ercise their sovereign powers without partiality or 
compromise. . It should be admitted without dis- 
cussion that it is the duty of all to protect workers 
from exploitation by any misguided labor spokes- 
man and by seifish leaders in industry. 

Labor has cast its influence on the side of pro- 
gressive social legislation and sound Americanism. 
It must likewise stamp out ruthless racketeering 
from its ranks. Both industry and labor need to 
recognize that the public, including the consumer, 
will not stand for coercion or intimidation in any 
form or fashion. (From an address in the Na- 
tional Radio Forum, July 6.) 
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“Submerged Third?” 





Dr. Isador Lubin 


“Under-Privileged ?” 
—Ewing Galloway, Harris & Ewing 


“ILL-NOURISHED, ILL-CLAD AND ILL-HOUSED”—FACTS AND FIGURES 


Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, executive secretary 
of a special governmental committee at work with the President on 
planning new standards for the lower income groups, finds on the basis 


of recently-completed studies that “the evidence of the past two years 
will bring out conclusively the fact that the wage cutter got the: busi- 
ness away from the man who attempted to maintain better standards.” 








LOW WAGE LEVELS AND EFFECT ON INDUSTRY; 
“CHISELERS’ SAID TO ENJOY UNDUE ADVANTAGE 





Mecnsanana « [4 x 


Argument advanced for national 
minimum wage law. The “sub- 
merged” classes and their safety. 
Aftermath of the NRA. 


1/ELL-CHOSEN phrases, turned carefully to 

attract popular attention, provide much of 

the power that makes the wheels of Govern- 
ment go round. 

Promises of privileges for the “under-privi- 
leged,” of subsidies and protections for the 
“submerged third,” of more income for the “ill- 
nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed,” all attract 
support for experiments in Government that di- 
rectly affect large numbers of business men. 

Wage and hour regulations, relief policies, 
tax programs stem from impressions conveyed 
by these phrases. 

But back of them lie certain facts and figures. 
On those facts and figures, President Roosevelt 
bases his reference to “sweat-shop wages” to the 
“submerged third” of the population supposedly 
“ill-nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed.” 

Who are these people? Where are they lo- 
cated? What standards of measurement are 
used to decide their economic condition? 

The answers, on which the White House acts, 
are provided by Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, who serves as executive 
secretary for a special committee of high offi- 
cials who now are helping the President shape 
future New Deal policies. Those answers grow 
from studies recently concluded. They pro- 
vide the basic reason underlying the President’s 
demand for a national law limiting the hours of 
work in industry and placing a bottom under 
wages. 


As a result of these 
studies Dr. Lubin as- 
serted that “the evidence 
for the last two years will 


WAGE CUTTERS SAID 
TO PROFIT BEST IN 
RACE FOR BUSINESS 


bring out conclusively the fact that the wage 
cutter gets the business away from the man 
who attempted to maintain better standards.” 

Samples were offered in support. One of 
these samples—that of the cotton-garment in- 
dustry—showed, according to Dr. Lubin, that 
establishments that cut hourly earnings from 
214 to 71%4 per cent after NRA went out in 1935, 
had fewer employes one year later; but in plants 
that cut hourly earnings by more than 3714 per 
cent the number of employes increased by 34 
per cent and the average weekly earnings de- 
creased from $10.88 to $8.23. 

The volume of business done by firms that cut 
their wages 37 per cent or more increased by 60 
per cent, while the business of those that did not 
cut actually decreased. 

Another sample was provided by the textile 
industry. 

This industry endeavored to maintain code 
standards of hours and wages. There was some 
deviation, however, and Dr. Lubin found that 
establishments actually increasing wages gained 
5.3 per cent in volume of business while those 
that cut hourly earnings from 2% to 7! per cent 
gained 23 per cent in volume. Those that cut 


+ 


hourly earnings by more than 17 per cent gained * perience and on the experience since May, 1935. 


almost 58 per cent in volume. 

Brick and tile provided one more example. 
In the brick and tile industry, where compe- 
tition largely is local, plants that increased 
wages from 7! to 1712 per cent showed a busi- 
ness increase of 36 per cent on the average. 
Firms that did not raise wages gained 45 per 
cent in volume. Those that cut wages 7! to 
2214 per cent showed a gain of 62 per cent in 
business and a few establishments that reduced 
wages by more than 22 per cent had a gain of 
135 per cent on the average. , 

These were a few scattered samples. They 
were offered to show that the employer who re- 
fuses to enter into wage competition is at a dis- 
advantage. 


NEW LEGISLATION Commenting, Dr. Lu- 
BASED ON RESULTS bin said: Instead of a 
well-ordered race with 


GAINED UNDER NRA well-defined rules which 


enabled the best man to win, we have had a cha- 
otic system in which the employer with high 
standards has too often been forced by un- 
scrupulous competitors to adopt policies detri- 
mental to his workers, his industry and society 
as a whole.” 

The Commissioner’s attention was called to 
the fact, however, that in plants with lower 
wages the volume of employment seemed to in- 
crease sharply. Suggestion was made that this 
might support the thesis that lowering of wages 
and of prices could lead to business activity 
sufficient to absorb the unemployed. 

Dr. Lubin answered that the catch to that 
argument is that lowered wages do not neces- 
sarily lead to lowered prices, on the basis of 
the experience of companies studied. When 
prices tended to turn up, wages did not follow. 
And, he said, “there is a confession of defeat 
for the system in an effort to justify wages as 
low as those in plants getting business by wage- 
cutting.” 

The NRA system of minimum wages and 
maximum hours, despite its faults, was said to 
have resulted in a trend towerd uniformity at a 
level above that previously prevailing. New 
wage and hour legislation is based on that ex- 


Business Barometers | 


 nenrenng commodity prices 
turned up sharply, advancing 0.6 || 
per cent in the week ended July 3, to 
87.2 per cent of the 1926 level. 

Cost of food at retail declined 0.2 per 
cent during the month ended July 15, 
with the index at 86.3 per cent of the 
1923-25 average. 

Consumption of gasoline during the 
first six months of 1937 totaled 246,000,- 
000 barrels, an all-time record. 

This year’s wheat crop, as of July 1, is 
estimated at 882,287,000 bushels and the 
corn crop at 2,571,851,000 bushels—both 
near normal. 

Retail trade continued spotty in the 
week ended July 7 with New York busi- 
ness down 2.4 per cent compared with a 
year ago and Chicago up 20 per cent. 





The Government has an accumulation of figures 
showing widespread increases of hours of work 
in industry above the old maxima following 
May, 1935, when NRA died. 


URGE NATIONAL LAW But 
TO PUT FLOOR UNDER there to show a need for 

national legislation to 
SUBSISTENCE WAGES 


put a base under indus- 
trial wages? 


Here Dr. Lubin offers results of a study made 
of the income of 133,000 non-relief families in 
representative communities of the country. 
That study was for the year 1935-36 and covered 
all income of wage-earners in the sample fami- 
lies. It was based on the assumption that $1,250 
represented a minimum income on which a fam- 
ily, averaging 414 persons, could maintain stand- 
ards of decency. Those much below that level 
are the “ill-nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed” 
families of which Mr. Roosevelt speaks. 

Starting from that point the researchers 
found that in typical large cities, the following 
was true: 

In Columbus, Ohio, the sample revealed that 
30.7 per cent of the white families had incomes 
of less than $1,250 for the 1935-36 year and 71.6 
per cent of the Negro families had incomes be- 
low that level. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, 42.6 per cent of 
the wage-earning families, on the basis of the 
random sample, had incomes below the $1,250 
minimum, 

In Atlanta, Georgia, 29.6 per cent of the white 
families and 87.1 per cent of the Negro families 
subsisted on incomes below that level. 

Then of the middle-sized cities: 

" Muncie, Indiana, showed 40.4 per cent below 
the $1,250 level; Haverhill, Massachusetts, 45.3 
per cent below; Columbia, South Carolina, 31.9 
per cent below for white families and 92.9 per 
cent below for Negro families; Dubuque, Iowa, 
52.1 per cent below; Butte, Montana, 20.6 per 
cent below, and Everett, Washington, 39.6 per 
cent below. 

When it came to small cities: 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, had 42.5 per cent 
of its wage earning families living on less than 
$1,250 a year; Logansport, Indiana, had 49.8 per 
cent of its families in that category; Mattoon, 
Illinois, had 45.8 per cent; Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, had 35.8 per cent; Gastonia, North 
Carolina, had 62.3 per cent of its white families 
and 98.2 per cent of its Negro families earning 
less than $1,250. 


APPEAL FOR REFORM 


what facts are 


These are wage-earn- 


DIRECTED TO THOSE ing families and do not 
include those on relief. 


ON LOWER LEVELS Neither is agricultural 


labor included. But on the basis of the facts 
turned up by this survey, Dr. Lubin concludes 
that the problem of poverty, or of low wages, in 
this country is a problem that touches every 
part of the nation rather than a particular geo- 
graphical section. 

With Government moving into the field of 
business regulation and of income redistribu- 
tion, these facts assume a high degree of im- 
portance. The appeal for support is to be made 
to voting masses in the low-income categories. 
Tax policies, labor policies and other govern- 
mental policies may be read in that light. 

Owen Scotr 
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A New Recovery Peak 
is Now Predicted 


Prosperity; optimistic vs. pessimistic; 
Levels of business activity. Effect 
of labor unrest assessed. 





6¢qPESSIMISTIC prosperity”"—the phrase used to 

describe the state of the nation’s business 
during recent weeks—shows signs of giving way 
gradually to the old-fashioned “optimistic pros- 
perity.” 

Figures on business have consistently been bet- 
ter than the feeling of business men during the 
present period of leveling off in activity. Now 
the feeling of business men may be getting better 
than the figures justify. 

Reasons for these shifts are not hard to find. 
Among them are: 

First of all the evidence that John L. Lewis is 
not infallible and is not to sweep all of American 
labor into his organization overnight. When the 
C. I. O. was chalking up one victory after another, 
marching from strike to strike, employers were 
worried by threats of production losses and of pro- 
duction cost increases. A sudden setback has 
somewhat cooled the ardor of labor leaders toward 
the strike method. 


THE DEMAND FOR GOODS 


Next are accumulating evidences that the level- 
ing off of business and industrial activity, apparent 
for more than a month, is not to turn into a sharp 
decline and probably will give way to a renewal 
of the upturn in the late fall. Trade and produc- 
tion indexes are down less than many of the Gov- 
ernment’s prognosticators had expected them to be 
down during the summer, showing the vitality of 
demand for goods. 

In the third place there is the outlook for nor- 
mal farm crops which are selling at very profitable 
prices—insuring a big dollar income for the rural 
districts this fall. Wheat yields in the Southwest 
are turning out to be larger than expected and 
of better quality, with prices averaging $1.10 a 
bushel. Corn is making rapid progress and spring 
wheat on this side of the Canadian line is doing 
fairly well. Livestock prices, of late, have turned 
sharply higher, leading commodities in an upward 
turn after their prolonged but moderate decline. 


EFFECT OF LABOR UNREST 


Most uncertainty continues to surround the labor 
situation. But on that point the National City 
Bank in its July bulletin on economic conditions 
makes some pertinent observations. Two points are 
emphasized: 

Thegfirst is that production losses now resulting 
from strikes will be made up in increased activity 
once the strikes are settled. “The disturbances will 
not last indefinitely,” the bulletin says, “and after 
they are overcome the loss of production will be 
made up, a truism recognized in the maxim which 
warns against selling stocks on strikes.” 

The second point is that rising wages and low- 
ered efficiency, resulting from labor demands, are 
leading to a definite trend of industrial prices up- 
ward despite a slowing of the upturn of commodity 
prices. But, says the bulletin: 

“If productive efficiency can decline it car. also 
improve again. The element of teamwork in pro- 
duction is large and when teamwork js disrupted 
by disputes and uncertainties, efficiency naturally 
declines. It may be built up when harmonious re- 
lations are reestablished. Furthermore, over a pe- 
riod of time the industries are always offsetting 
shorter hours and higher wages through technical 
progress, including better management, improve- 
ments in plant and machinery, and new methods.” 

Latest officially formulated predictions are that 
December of this year will see business at a re- 
covery peak, after the longer than seasonal period 
of hesitation during the summer and fall. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


JOHN W. O'LEARY, president of the Machinery 
Institute: There is grave danger to industrial and 
social progress in misplaced faith in non-produc- 
tive public works as sources of purchasing power. 
Wealth-creating enterprises must be expanded if 
the country is to obtain the benefits of advance- 
ments made in production techniques and new 
products. The replacement of capital goods must 
be speeded up. The production of capital 
equipment and other durable goods creates con- 
Sumer purchasing power as truly as does public 
works financed by taxes, and it has the additional 
advantage that capital equipment placed in the 
hands of workmen enables them to produce goods 
or render services which return an earned income. 

Discouragement of capital goods expansion can 
result only in lowering the American standard of 
living. Increased production and use of capital 
goods is an essential to American progress—to more 
jobs for more workers, and an improved relation- 
ship of wages to prices of goods and services neces- 
sary to a higher standard of living. 

(From a statement issued recently by the Ma- 
chinery Institute, Chicago.) 


* + 


PAUL S. WILLIS, president, Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America: There are several defi- 
nite benefits which can be credited to the first. year’s 
operations of the Robinson-Patman Act. This law 
has the effect of placing all buyers on a more even 
basis. Quantity discounts have been leveled out. 
The law has eliminated the payment of false brok- 
erages and it has placed advertising a!lowances on 
a more equitable basis. To a large extent it has 
eliminated “gimmes” from business. A few 
months ago in a survey more than 75 per cent of 
reporting concerns in the fooc and grocery trade 
approved the intended purpose of this law. It is 
my judgment that a similar survey today would 
show even greater approval.—From a statement is- 
sued by Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 
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The Finance Ticker 


SENATORIAL QUESTIONNAIRE.—Sena- 
tor Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, is 
among a group of senators send- 
ing out a questionnaire to corpora- 
tions to gather data preliminary to 
proposed revision of undivided 
profits tax at next session of Con- 
gress. Among questions asked is 
whether the recent law has inter- 
fered with normal business prac- 
tices or company. 


x* * * 


Enp oF ALLEGHANY CORPORATION? 
—The much talked of plan to end 
the Alleghany Corporation by 
merging it with Chesapeake Cor- 
poration was approved by both 
boards of directors last week. If 
details of the plan are carried out, 
the two corporations will become 
the Chesapeake Corporation in a 
vast simplification of the financial 
structure. 

x ** 


New Gop Pian.—Treasury 1s re- 
ported to be studying a plan to ease 
the embarrassment caused by its 
gold sterilization program. This in- 
volves issuance by Treasury of spe- 
cial certificates against its gold. 
These could be handed over to Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in return for 
Government securities. The hope is 
that plan would work for a reduc- 
tign in Government debt through 
retirement of those securities. 


~* * 


FDIC “Bank HospitTaL.—Chairman 
Crowley, of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, revealed 
that of 14,029 insured banks in the 
nation, about 250 are under observa- 
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+ A New System of Federal Finances Before the President + 
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\ ACHINES which are marvels of 
4 mechanical ingenuity are used 
by the Treasury Department to 
turn out hundreds of thousands of 
checks within the time it would 
take a force of bookkeepers, work- 
ing by hand, to turn out a few hun- 
dred 

But side by side with the latest 
machine bookkeeping the Treasury 
carried on antiquated methods, as, 
for example, the warrant procedure 
which dates back to the time of Al- 
exander Hamilton. . 

Sweeping recommendations for 
revision of Treasury and Federal ac- 
counting practices have just been 
made public by the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, the Committee which created 
one of the sensations of the pres- 
ent Congress by its recommenda- 


tion by FDIC officials. While not 
insolvent, FDIC feels these banks 
need their capital structure 


strengthened. Failure to cooperate 


results in citation by FDIC for un- 
sound practices, and if that has no 
result, their insurance may be 


withdrawn. 











Loans and Discounts 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Reali Estate Owned 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Assets 
Cash and Due from Other Banks 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 
Government Deposits 





Funds 
Total Deposits 








RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 
Other Securities Guaranteed by U. S. Government 14,591,956.01 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend Declared Payable August 31, 1937 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 558.3 


City of St. Louis and Other Public 





Broadway ¢ Locust * Olive 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 
At the Close of Business, June 30, 1937 


LOUIS 


$ 60,644,362.75 
68,758,077.38 


5,775,884.45 
394,500.00 
682,929.13 
:984,542.94 


~ 


544,802.14 
524,516.48 
11,666.92 
3,866.33 
76,294,648.10 


$230,211,752.63 


$ 10,200,000.00 
7,561,760.49 
240,000.00 
407,550.70 





76 14 
24,538.59 


$109,583,123.30 
32,756,885.19 
64,995,940.46 
987,500.00 


2.330,275.97 
210,653,.724.92 
$230,211,752.63 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





gradually 


+ tions for reorganization of the Fed- + 


eral Government. 

The new recommendations, it is 
explained, are to be attributed to 
the authors of a special report on 
fiscal management, A. E. Buck and 
Harvey C. Mansfield, and not, as in 
the case of the earlier and more 
general report, to the entire Com- 
mittee composed of Louis Brown- 
low, chairman; Charles E. Merriam 
and Luther Gulick, with Joseph P. 
Harris as Director of Research. 


PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The proposed changes in the pres- 
ent system, the report points out, 
are based on these fundamental con- 
siderations 

That it is highly desirable, in- 
deed necessary, to make the Presi- 
dent fully responsible for the fi- 
nancial management of the Govern- 
ment. 

That suitable and up-to-date ma- 
chinery and methods are required 
to aid the President in attaining ef- 
fective financial management. 

That the Executive responsibility 
for such management is incomplete 
without full accountability to Con- 
gress. 

Major 
ing the Bureau 
clude: 

The Bureau should be recognized 
and integrated with the Treasury, 
its staff strengthened to handle not 
only preparation of the budget but 
functions of budgetary control and 
administrative research and inves- 
tigation. 

The practkce of making highly 
detailed appropriations, which Con- 
gress has followed for many years, 
should be changed by 


recommendations concern- 
of the Budget in- 


Gold For Silver: 
Newsaratca « UO 


An exchange of metals. Direct 
benefit to trade; indirect ef- 
fect on world finance, 





TEWEST development in_ the 
checkerboard of international 
monetary arrangements in which 


now is engaged is an 
agreement whereby the United 
States is to sell gold to China in 
exchange for silver. 

The agreement was announced 
jointly last week by Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
and Chinese Finance Minister H. H. 
Kung. 

Gold obtained by China under the 
new plan is to remain in this coun- 
try for the stabilization of China’s 
exchange, it was announced 


THE RESULT EXPECTED 

Secretary Morgenthau character- 
ized the development as a strength- 
ening of monetary relations betweea 
the two countries which indirectly 
will react beneficially on the Tri- 
partite Agreement between Great 
Britain, France, and the United 
States4for stabilization of the dollar, 
pound, and franc. 

One effect of the agreement, other 


this country 

















| Bank Prev ises 
| Other Assets. 
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HOB. wv occee. 








and Bills 


Reserves for: 

















Cash and Due from Banxs and Bankers 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed 
State and Municipal Bonds 
| Other Bonds and Securities. 


Ownershi> of International Banking Corporation 


Items in Transit with Branches....... 


| Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
| Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses. ... 
Dividend pws eeeened 


The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptanc es Lope biadeatacd chant se 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


LIABILITIES 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1937. 


Securities carried at $105,247,848.45 in the foregoing statement, consisting of Zs 481 bare rig 
of United States Government Obligations, $18.915,391.52 of State and Mu C 
and $12,8535.240.61 of Other Bonds and Securities, are deposited to secure $79, 730, 620. 93 of | 
Public and Trust Deposits, and for other purposes required by law. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


...$ 549,793,277.03 


vee 92,891,746.00 
-+»  140,441,108.95 
«++  710,217,081.27 
eee 23,909 693.07 
oes 3,637,500.00 | 
eee 8,000,000.00 | 
ose 51,130,151.77 


NE te eer i Eee ie ee ee ee aT 

Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on n Acceptances 

. .$58,968,961.89 
14,542,762.99 


. . -$1,807,822,047.23 


Cccerorsecsesesoscneveeceees 5,046,056.38 
eee 4,966,139.00 
ose 6,308,193.86 
on 2,604,000.00 
$77,500,000.00 } 
Cewessenececeeen 43,750,000.00 | 
_13,746,581.15 


419,401 464.82 


___6,747,193.61 
$2,006,169,216.52 | 


44,426,198.90 








__134,996,581.15 
$2,006,169,216.52 
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SPECULATION AND 


SECURITIES 


Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, in the agency’s annual report 
found many banks in 1936 engaged 
in speculative investing practices 
which if not curbed would tend to un- 
dermine “the soundness of the finan- 
cial structure of the entire country.” 
granting larger or lump-sum 
amounts so as to enable greater 
flexibility in carrying on adminis- 
trative work in the various depart- 
ments and establishments. 

The law should provide that out- 
standing balances of all annual ap- 
propriations should lapse _ three 
months after the end of the fiscal 
year to which they relate and ap- 
propriations should not be kept 


Deal With China 


officials added, should be to better 
American trade relations with 
China. In recent months, because 
of a better exchange position, 
Great Britain is believed to have 
had the advantage of American 
business men in trade with China. 

Thus the agreement is hailed as 
another mark of America’s tradi- 
tional policy of encouraging trade 
with China. 


AMOUNT NOT DISCLOSED 

The metal to ve transferred to 
China's account will be taken from 
the America’s sterilized gold fund 
which was set aside at the end of 
last year to prevent the inflow of 
foreign gold from adding to this 
country’s credit base and adding to 
the threat of potential credit in- 
flation. 

In reality, the net effect of the 
agreement on this country’s inter- 
nal monetary position, it was 
pointed out, merely is to exchange 
one precious metal for another. In- 
stead of gold this country will have 
additional sliver to bury in its vaults. 

The amount of the transaction 
between China and the United 
States was not disclosed although a 
joint communique said that China 
would purchase “a _ substantial 
amount of gold.” 





New Security Issues 


STANDARD OIL Company oF INDIANA, Chi- 
cago. Ill., $9,868.859.04 of investment 
contracts, 261,496 shares of $25 per 
value capital stock and in a subse- 
quent registration statement, 20,000 
shares of $25 par value capital stock. 

The first two issues are to be sold to 
Employes Stock Purchasing Plan and 
no underwriters have been named. 

In addition 20,000 shares of capital 
stock are to be offered to minority 
stockholders of Pan American South- 
ern Corporation in exchange for capi- 
tal stock of that company in ratio of 
one share of registrant's stock to four 
Shares of Pan American Southern 
Corporation's capital stock. No under- 
writers are to be named and offer 

expires after 90 days’ notice to minor- 
ity stockholders. 


+ 


available, as at present, for two 
years after the end of the fiscal 
year for which they are made. 


A legal provision should require 


the continuation of the practice of | 


preparing a resume or summation 
of the budget after the close of the 
Congressional session. This practice 
was inaugurated by President 
Roosevelt in 1935, and has been 
found useful as a matter of public 
information. 

The law should provide for sub- 
mission of the Budget to Congress 
about March 1, instead of the first 
or second week it. January as is now 
the practice. This change would 
permit the incoming Presidcnt to 
formulate the budget and would 
permit greater accuracy in estimates 
by placing them nearer the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year to which 
they apply. 


CHANGES IN TREASURY 

Proposals relative to the Treasury 
include: 

The structure of the Treasury 
should be reorganized to eliminate 
functions not applying to financial 
administration and the regrouping 
of other functions under compact 
and workable units. 

Authority to settle all claims for or 
against the Government and the 
power to 
accounting, being executive func- 
tions, should be transferred from 
the General Accounting Office to the 
Treasury Department and vested in 
the Bureau or Office of Fiscal Con- 
trol. 

Such a Bureau or Office of Fiscal 
Control should be divorced from 
any direct connection with the as- 
sessment, collection, custody and 
disbursement of public money; thus 
it would be put in a disinterested 





position in respect to these opera- 
tions. 

A central accounting system 
should be developed in the Bureau 
or Office of Fiscal Control. This sys- 
tem would place large responsibili- 
ties on the accounting officers of the 
departments and establishments. 

Proposals for establishing the 
President’s accountability to Con- 
gress include: 

The General Accounting 
should be changed to a 


Office 
General 


Auditing Office—a Congressional 
agency—with authority to  post- 
audit all receipts and all expendi- 
tures of the Government. It should 
report to Congress and make finan- 
cial investigations for Congress. 
Congress should establish a Joint 
Committee on Public Accounts to 
review the findings of the General 
Auditing Office and to examine the 
budget and handle other general fis- 
cal recommendations pertaining to 
Congress’ duties. GLENN NIXON 
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Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 
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Condensed Statement, June 30, 1937 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


Se, 520,351 ,628.66 








Bullion Abroad and in Transit 64,240.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 646,369,691.82 
Public Securities . . 43,256,435.90 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . 19,567 ,950.49 
Loans and Bills Purchased a 692,612,703.23 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 1,239,628.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances aa 23,838,499.73 
Bank Buildings. A as aa 13,478,861.83 
Other Real Estate a 468,328.24 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. oe 2,395,167.28 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 12,638,477.16 
$1,984,081,613.15 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. ey eee $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ..... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. __9,891,451.60 


$ 269,891,451.60 





Dividend Payable July 1, 1937. . . : 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. . ge eee eee a 21,268,337.41 
Acceptances : ; $42,222,396.84 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 18,383,897.11 
23,838,499.73 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . ss 3,927,091.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 1,440,600.00 
Deposits . . $1,637,713,246.69 
Outstanding Checks 23,302,386.72 
1,661 ,015,633.41 
$1,984,081,613.15 








Securities carried at $46.263,174.67 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 


W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 

HENRY W. de FOREST 

ARTHUR C. DORRANCE Tyenieers Campbell 

Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E, DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 

ROBERT W. GOELET Rea! Estate 

PHILIP G. GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


EUGENE G. GRACE 
W. A. HARRIMAN 
JOHN A, HARTFORD 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 
WILLIAM C, POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 
EUGENE W.STETSON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY 
L. EDMUND ZACHER 


President, 

Bethieham Stee! Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co, 
President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co, 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
of J.P. Morgan & Co. 
Chairman ofthe Board 
of Roosevelt & Son 
Vice-President 


of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Go by de luxe Empress liners 

blue ribbon ships of the 
Pacific. YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Ave.,N.W., Wash., D.C. 
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Statement of Condition, June 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 


ESTATE 


j 
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; 
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Unpivivep Decors 


LiaBILity AS ENDoRSER ON heatpeannns AND FoREIGN 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


RESOURCES 


", S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


STATE AND Municipal Serves A we eee ee 
Orner Bonps ann SeEcuRITIES a a on 


ACCEPTANCES ... 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


Acceerance Liaguity. . «© « 6 6 6 


LIABILITIES 


. . . $100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
27,949,972. 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIFS . . . 6 2 6 e ew ew 
RESERVE For Taxes, INTEREST, 


desueeanans Qereemeaeene ‘ >: s « & 4 


United States Government and other securities carried at $197,410,591.49 are pledged to secure 
Public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Depasit Insurance Corporation 


30, 1937 


58 


Bitus 
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. & 685,719,656.00 
‘ 618,839,776.85 
° 59 046,899.84 
. 160,690,742.31 
. 809 978,015.46 
F 38 006,949.27 


’ 4,901 381.97 
‘ 11,965,269.58 
‘ 25,080,275.32 


° 12,325,458.04 
$2,426,554,424.64 


$ 228,489,972.58 
17,747,941.65 

‘ 1,810,642.17 
.  2,136,387,408.97 
. -28,401,309.96 
8,262,300.92 
, $454,848.39 
$2, 426,554,424.64 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol .5, No. 28 


The United States lems 


July 12, 1937 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


VOLTAIRE 














— we _ 


aun 


establish a precedent whereby the President ac- 

quires the right to add justices when he doesn’t like 

the Court's decisions, and to impose an executive 
control over the judicial branch of the Government ought 
to be defeated. 

It can be defeated if the citizens of the nation will tell 
their Senators that they want it beaten. 

Several weeks ago an avalanche of letters and telegrams 
descended on Capitol Hill. The Administration was 
slowly forced to abandon its original bill. Today a sub- 
stitute, which is much worse than the original, has been 
proposed. Is the Administration counting on the opposi- 
tion throughout the country to be caught napping? For 
there has been a fairly general assumption that the plan 
to “pack” the Court was dead. , 

President Roosevelt, however, is persistent. He knows 
that unless he can control the courts his opportunity to 
exercise the privileges of “The Master”, as he referred to 
himself in his Madison Square Garden speech last autumn, 
will be curtailed. So he is pressing his henchmen hard on 
Capitol Hill. Every device known to Executive influence 
is being used. 

In the face of an attempt to destroy the American form 
of government, will 100,000 citizens make a sacrifice? 
Will they get on the trains and come to the national 
capital and talk to their Senators in person? Will they 
get their neighbors to come and if the latter can’t make 
the journey then will they write or telegraph, too? 


CAN PRESENT 


T= substitute bill to “pack” the Supreme Court, to 


But a demonstration in which 
100,000 aroused citizens came to 
the national capital to petition 


OPPOSITION 
EFFECTIVELY Congress not to abandon the 
American constitutional system 


would be impressive. It would be a clear indication that 
the American people really care about what is happening 
in Washington. 

The pilgrimage should be organized in every com- 
munity in those states where Senators either have an- 
nounced that they will bow to the President’s will or are 
as yet non-committal about it. Residents of states whose 
Senators have heroically entered the lists against the Pres- 
ident’s plan need not come but they can contribute small 
sums toward the expenses of those organizations in other 
states which would be sending delegates in an attempt to 
convert the non-committal Senators to the cause of con- 
stitutional government. 

The procedure is a simple one. Let mass meetings be 
called in every city and town. At these mass meetings a 
call for volunteers could be issued. Committees can be 
formed to handle the arrangements for sending delegates. 
Contributions should be asked for at every mass meeting. 
No individual should be allowed to contribute more than 
$50 toward the expenses of the pilgrims. Naturally those 
who can afford to pay their own expenses should come 
also. 

The important point is that when members of Congress 
see the kind of Americans whose spirit brings them to 
Washington, even in a hot summer season, they will begin 
to understand that there is really something fundamental 
at stake and that the attack on the judicial branch of the 
the government is as vital as if freedom of religion or any 
of the other privileges of democracy granted in the Bill 
of Rights in our Constitution, were being specifically 
menaced. 


SERIOUS THREAT For what guarantee of relig- 


ious liberty is there, to be sure, if 


OF USURPATION a majority in Congress yield toa 
BY EXECUTIVE headstrong executive—a Presi- 


dent with the power of the public 
purse who seeks to impose his will on the nation without 
offering Constitutional amendments in the regular way? 

What we are witnessing today is a general effort of an 
Administration to do by usurpation that which our fore- 
fathers told us we were to do only by Constitutional 
amendment. 

Is the principle of sufficient significance in our national 
life for the thoughtful citizens of the republic to protect? 
The answer can best be made by action. Such action en- 
tails some sacrifices. But the sacrifices called for today 
are much less exacting than those which may be re- 
quired if human liberty is imperilled in America by an 
adulterated judiciary. 

When the courts go, when faith in our judicial system 
breaks down, there is no stability. The pages of history 
tell the tragic story of what happens when zealous ma- 
jorities arbitrarily impose their tyranny on helpless mi- 
norities. The minorities do not long endure such abuse. 
Slowly, but surely, they gather the strength to resist. 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It may sound incredible to be talking of internal strife 
in America, but in 1837 they had little expectation of a 
division such as occurred in 1861. Nothing seems fan- 
tastic or remote any more when in full view of the 
American people, a President of the United States so far 
forgets the spirit of his oath of office as to undermine the 
Constitution he has pledged himself on the Bible “to pro- 
tect, honor and defend.” 

It is often hard to realize that actually an effort is being 
made today to break down the independence of judicial 
decisions. One year ago it would have been dismissed as 
absurd. Here is an interesting reason for saying so. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, the President’s close friend and ad- 
viser, the author of a book entitled “I’m For Roosevelt” 
which was used effectively to win conservative votes in 
the presidential campaign, wrote in that book: 

“In no phase of the campaign against Mr. Roose- 
velt is there more emotionalism, real and feigned, 
than in the appeal of the ‘Constitutionalists’. I 

_ imagine that there are some people who honestly be- 
lieve that the President seeks to overthrow Constitu- 
tional Government by covert means. For such as 
these no amount of argument would be availing. 

“IT know that many of these ardently professing 
their latter day faith in ‘state’s rights’ and their zeal 
for the Constitution know full well that the President 
has no designs on that eminent tribunal which ‘in- 
terprets’ the supreme law of the land.” 

But how mistaken Joe Ken- 


SHAM REASONS . 
» medy was! And how readily 

FOR “PACKING many others who voted for Mr. 

COURT EXPOSED Roosevelt assumed that the 


President had no designs on the 
Supreme Court. Yet the message presented to both 
houses of Congress on February 5th—within three months 
after the election—plainly states that the President has 
designs on the Court. 

First the scheme was to “pack” the Court with six jus- 
tices and it was contended that the work of the Court was 
congested, hence additional justices were needed. This 
myth was promptly exploded by a factual survey of the 
condition of the docket. Then the argument changed and 
in a nation-wide radio address, Mr. Roosevelt conceded 
that if by packing the Court was meant getting justices 
who agreed with his conception of constitutional law, then 
he was glad to say he frankly wanted to “pack” the Court. 

Could any step be more subversive of American practice 
and tradition? Could any proposal be more vicious than 
to seek constitutional change by methods other than those 
prescribed in the Constitution itself? 

Maybe there are lethargic citizens who care more for 
their present moment pleasures and the conveniences of 
their vacation season than they do for a free America. 
Maybe there are some among the wealthy groups who 
think that under a political system they can hire lobbyists 
or political lawyers to protect them against ill-advised 
regulations by the bureaucrats in Washington. 


URGENT NEED 


But the American people in the 
cities and towns—away from the 
centers of finance—who want 


FOR PROTEST 
liberalism maintained and fascism 
EXPRESSIONS squelched at ab outset—will not 


hesitate, I am sure, to demonstrate that they do care 
about constitutional government. 

Many worthy organizations sprang up overnight dur- 
ing the first stages of the fight against the Court “pack- 
ing” bill. Some may have since disbanded, thinking the 
fight was won. They must now revive their efforts. 

The situation at the moment is something like this: 
Twenty-three Democratic Senators and 16 Republicans 
and one Farmer-Labor Senator are pledged against the 
substitute measure. 

There are twelve “non-committal” Senators. Of these 
four are leaning toward the opposition, making about 44 
votes against the plan. What the other eight Senators do 
will decide the fate of the bill. Forty-nine votes constitute 
a majority. 

If ever there was a time for honest persuasion, it is now. 
Some of these same Senators who are lined up for the 
bill, about 39 in all, may change their minds if their con- 
stituents can tell them why they should. 

The intelligent people of America know that there are 
plenty of ways to get liberal reforms enacted without 
breaking down the whole foundation structure of Ameri- 
can constitutionalism. 

A Senator who votes for the new substitute will take the 
risk of forfeiting the respect of all patriotic and liberty- 
loving Americans back home. The Senator who votes for 
Court “packing” puts himself in the same class with the 





COME TO WASHINGTON! 


Citizens Who Wish to Present Their Petitions Against the Pending Bill to "Pack" the Supreme 
Court Can Be More Effective by Coming in Person Than by Writing or Telegraphing— 
Will 100,000 Persons Make the Sacrifice ? 
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enemies of religious freedom and human liberty who have 
despoiled democracy in other parts of the world. 

If the Senators who are lined up with the President only 
could realize the depth of feeling which exists in America 
against the breakdown of the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment they would hesitate to go along with the Farley- 
Roosevelt political pressure and instead would risk tempo- 
rary defeat by these political machines rather than con- 
tribute to the debacle that would follow the sabotage of 
the judiciary in the United States. 


DEMOCRATIC 


As a matter of fact, the Senators 
who think the Farley machines 
can protect them always in their 


IDEALS FACE 
andidacy for reelection a 
A VITAL TEST pin day find Pipe seaanael 


vote is outnumbered by the uncontrolled vote. On every 
side there is evidence that party lines are breaking down, 
that intelligent people who have allowed themselves to be 
divided into two parties, while an organized machine 
swings the balance of power, are beginning to wake up to 
the fact that only by a coalition of the vast number of per- 
sons in the middle class who ordinarily divide as Repub- 
licans and Democrats will the Tammanyized machines be 
conquered in the States and districts where they hold 
sway. 

On this page last week was given an outline of a formula 
by which a non-partisan alliance can be formed to support 
the men who favor the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment and defeat the men who want to desert the his- 
toric principles that have guided our republic for 161 
years. 

There is every reason to believe that we shall see at the 
polls in 1938 a new alignment. Members of Congress who 
are relying on the Farley political machines may find an 
awakened citizenry dropping party lines and fighting in 
the 1938 campaign to save constitutional government. 

On the decision made by those Senators who may have 
regarded as ephemeral the issue raised by the President’s 
bill to “pack” the Supreme Court, will depend whether the 
Democratic party will be split. For if the country can 
trust the Democratic party to preserve the Constitution, 
if a larger number of Democrats vote against the Court 
bill than for it, it will be a sign that control of the Demo- 
cratic party is passing from the men who have abused its 
name and traditions into the hands of the men who as true 
disciples of Jefferson are really entitled to support under 
the name “Democratic”’. 

There is one dramatic way to convey the sincerity and 
earnestness of the American people who do not want the 
Court plan passed. It is for large groups to come to 
Washington and say so in person. 


DELEGATIONS OF Members of the United States 
Senate who have by conviction 
CITIZENS CAN 


arrived at the conclusion that the 
BE INFLUENTIAL substitute bill is all right can be 
reasoned with by constituents. 

Again and again in times of crises, people ask ““What 
can I do?” There is something concrete they can 
always do. They can join associations and organizations 
which endeavor to express the collective wish of a great 
section of the body politic. 

Today the citizens can come individually or in groups 
to Washington and spend two or three days here talking 
with their Senators. Last week a delegation of 250 came 
from a nearby state. They made a profound impression. 
They won the vote of a Senator who might have gone 
along with the “packing” substitute. 

There is never any harm in the making of a pilgrimage 
by citizens who come to talk with their agents in govern- 
ment—their representatives in the House and Senate. 
And in this instance there will be a great deal of good. 

Now is the time, and Washington is the place. Will 
100,000 people make the trip and when they have gone will 
another 100,000 perhaps come the following week and 
more if necessary? For the opponents of the President's 
plan will debate it at length. They have every reason to 
explain the measure. This will be called “filibustering” by 
the President’s henchmen but it is simply an expression by 
Senators of their deep-seated objection to the bill. Every 
member of the Senate who is opposed to the substitute 
naturally wants to go on record in a speech. No Senator 
should miss the opportunity. It may be the last battle in 
America for constitutional government and those whose 
names are written in the official record of this debate will 
deserve to have their names inscribed on the honor roll of 
the nation for all time to come. 

The battle can be won. But it cannot be won by less 
than a half hundred men unaided by the sympathy and 
stimulus of a fighting citizenry. 


























